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pESTS OF THE TOBACCO CROP. 





rof Special Interest to North Caro- 
lina Tobacco Growers. 
ience of The Progressive Farmer. 
- severe damage is annually 
jone in tobacco fields by insect pests | 
1 tow lesser degree by parasitic 
Much of this damage may be 
reyented by proper attention. To- 
meco, like other must be 
nruved or dusted with an insecti- 
best treatment for to- 
nd one that is entirely safe, 


A Pape 


Ve 





crops, 


wing : 

Pit rreen, 1 pound. 

Fl rs of sulphur, 3 to 5 pounds. 
‘ed soap stone or air slaked 
pounds. 

DIRECTIONS. 

M horoughly and apply to the 

nlant hile wet with dew or rain. 

1 t treatment should be applied 

soon rthe plants have been set 

‘The second two or three weeks 
ia third two or three weeks 
ter the second. If the weather is 

» frequent treatments may 

ry, but usually three treat- 

ill be sufficient for the crop 

mdscason. No treatment should be 

“en within 15 days from time of 


1 ting crop. The best instru- 
ment for applying the above powder 
is a so-called ‘spowder gun.’” <Ad- 
lvesses of dealers in powder guns 
will he furnished by the undersigned 
9 those who want them. Theabove 


rmiay also be put on by jarring 
i course sack held in the hand, 

sacks attached one to each 
i pole long enough to reach 
The pole may be 
n a mule’s back. Only a 
slight dusting is necessary, but the 
v shold be evenly distributed 





mM 
cross TWO 


rows. 


urried = ¢ 


ves so that no insect can gnaw 

vithout eating the poison. 
eun the 
oor those using it from this 
to that 
without 


\ ible harm come to 
nt which is similar 
ruit for 

ist danger or complaint. 

worst most destructive 
growing tobautco is the 

This is a 

brownish beetle about 
It eats small, round, 


Many yeurs 


i and 
pest of 
beetle, Mpithria parrula, 
small, oval, 
inch long. 


flea 


pin holes in the leaves which 
then admit a saprophytic fungus 
which enlarges the holes. These 


holes ruin the value of the leaf for 
many purposes and in every case 
render it light and chaffy. The larva 
or grubof this beetle also feeds upon 
the roots of the plants and does 
much damage. Besides tobacco, this 
insect feeds upon Jamestown weed 
ind horse nettle, and to some extent 
on ground cherry,’’ tomato, potato, 
ese plant and pepper and other 
plants of the tobacco or solonaceous 
fumily. If the Jamestown weed, 
horse nettle and other solonaceous 
Weeds in the vicinity of a proposed 
tobacco field are heavily poisoned 
With Paris green a week or ten days 
before setting out the tobacco plants, 
the chunces of damage to the tobacco 
will be greatly lessened. These 
Weeds uct as nurses and supports for 
the beetles before the tobacco comes 
°n the field. The tobacco is so much 
ore juicy and tender that the in-, 
‘ects soon quit the weeds for the cul- 
‘vated crop. After the tobacco has 
heen set out all these solonaceous 
Weeds, horse nettle, Jamestown, 
stound cherry, ete., should be cut 
°ut. After the crop is gathered the 
‘tumps should be plowed under at 
°nce or heavily poisoned to prevent 
them from breeding insect 
Which Will damage succeeding crops. 
Next in importance to the flea 
beetle. we must place the horn worm, 
Pro Carolina. The remedy 
advised for the flea beetle will at the 
“me time serve for the horn worm 
Provided it is applied in time. But 
t the worms get large before being 
ree they must be hand picked 
“te ers should carry a small bucket 
olding some water and a little kero- 
“ne oil. Throw the worms into this 
as picked. 
monte worm or boll worm, Helio- 
et _ often very destructive to 
the 1 tobacco by eating into 
© le The best remedy | 


pests 


; 
Pree 


YW soon 


af buds. 
thee insect is a mixture of Paris | 
nl part and finely ground corn , 


| rotation. 


meal, 100 parts. Dust this on the | 
buds. This worm will not eat to- 
bacco while it can get corn. Tobacco 
is not a good crop to follow corn in 


The leaf miner Gelechia Solonella. 
is a small greenish caterpillar which 
eats out the green part of the leaf, 
leaving the outer skinsin tact. It 
makes irregular or blotch mines in | 
the leaves. Many tobacco growers | 
mistake this for a kind of rot due to 
wet weather. This little insect does 
considerable injury in some locali- 
It infects all the other plants 
of the tobacco family above named 


ties. 


and these serve to propagate it. 
Destroy 


weeds as soon as the crop is set out. 


Remedy : solonaceous 
Watch the crop and as soon as any 
mining is noticed, pinch the spot and 
thus kill the inclosed caterpillar. 
Frequent stirring of the soil close to 
the plants will destroy this insect 
while itis in the ground transform- 
ing from the worm to the winged in- 
sect. The mining is always worst on 
the lower leaves. 

Cut worms of several species often 
do very great damage by cutting off 
the young plants as soon as these are 


set out. Remedy: Mix 50 pounds 
of wheat bran with one pound of 
Paris green or white arsenic. Add 
to this 4 ounces of sugar ora quart 
of molasses and enough water to 
slightly moisten the whole. <A few 


days before the tobacco is to be set 
out place a tablespoonful of this mix- 
ture at intervals of 10 feet through- 
out the field. After the plants are 
set place a teaspoonful of the mixture 
near each plant. It may be necessary 
to repeat the treatment but usually 
once is enough. Cut worms will eat 
sweetened bran before tobacco. Grass- 


hoppers sometimes injure tobacco 
in some way. The above bait is the 
best remedy for these insects. 
Tobaceo is very free from fungous 
diseuse, but such diseases us we find 
are very hard to contro! 7) 
or JFlafer/oo is in som urs Wwic 
spread and then ippears froin the 
locality. ts course is unknown. 
‘Frog’s Eye or white speck is due 
toa fungus similar to that causing 


shot-hole in leaves of peach and 
plum trees. The suiphur prescribed 
in the powder mentioned at the head 
of this article is intended chiefly to 
prevent this damage and will do so 
if applied in the right way. 

Noreshin is a pretty common dis- 
ease. It seems to be due in the first 


place to an injury to the stalk, near 


ground caused by the boring of a, 


small beetle worm, which eats into 
corn stalks in the same way. This 
beetle is called Diabrotica. It is 
greenish with 12 black spots in the 
back. A fungus afterward comes in’ 
and causes the interior of the to- 
bacco stalk to rot. Remedy: None 
so far known to be practicable. Pull 
up and destroy the diseased plants. 
They are worthless. The undersigned 
desires samples of diseased tobacco 
plants for study and also of the in- 
sects found upon the plants. Corre- 
spondence is invited from tobacco 
growers in all parts of North Caro- 
Address, 
GERALD McCarrnry, 

Entomologist, N.C. Department of 

Agriculture, Raleigh, N. C. 

, —p oo 

Some farmers have wives whom 
they work like slaves, and soon these 
once fair specimens of God's work 
grow gray and wrinkled. If the 
drudgery continues, death follows 
and the farmer is left wifeless. There 
is something in this life to work for 
besides money. Wealth is a nice 
thing to have, but health is far 
greater and more necessary. A man 
or woman in good health is a million- 
aire though penniless. At the rate 
some farm women go about their 
endless tasks they are quite likely 
to lose the latter and miss the form- 
There should be rest, recupera- 


lina. 


er. 
tion and enjoyment in the farm 
home. It can be made the happiest 


place on earth if its owner so elects. 
—D. C. Wing. 


~~ + 

No other depositories of power 
than the people have ever yet been 
found which did not end in convert- 
ing to their own profit the earnings 
of those committed to their charge.— 
Thomas Jefferson. 


SHREDDING CORN. 
The following timely editorial 
from the Southern Cuitivator and | 


| Dixie Farmer of May 15, 1900, is full 


of good sound common sense and is 
well worth a second reading by those 
Progressive Farmer 
have both papers. 
Maj. Alvord ina careful address | 
at Raleigh before the North Carolina | 


readers who 


State Dairymen’s Association, as- 
sured his hearers that Southern 
farmers are wasting half the corn 
crop. He based his statements on 


careful experiments where weights 
and digestions were used to make the 


determinations. It is to take 


this 


hard 
acknowledge what 
has been shown, that the method of 
pulling ‘‘fodder,”’ 


home and 


wand plucking ears 


wastes half the food that is grown, 
but if we stu the accumulated 





data it will be found too near liter- 
ally true for continnation in the old 
practice with a clear conscience. 
But the Major’s data was gathered 
from ¢ which the leaves 


tn from 


were stripped with good judgment 
were filled and at 


about the time when the stalks should 


when the ears 
be cut for best interest of the crop. 


After that the changes which take 
place are from stalk 
and This 
not cease immediately on cutting up 


eorn. 


translocation 


shucks to kernels. does 
In the cut corn if properly 
timed there is less danger of rob- 
bing the ears by too early work than 
from stripping the leaves as in fod- 
der pulling. 

This is a subject that it is well to 
begin studying now. Decide whut 
course you will pursue in the corn 
iarvesting fall. The 
Progressive Farmer will have other 
the i 


next 


season 


yor le 
1s The 





articles on subject duri 


The Southern Cuitivator 


7 ; ~_ + 7 x . 
ie is as follows 








Farmers have been so lone aceus 
lL to pullin i that itis 
ut to stop n¢gso. Hence we 





begin in tin 1 r to call atten 
tion to ft xider has 
cen pulled to x: for dry food for 
horses. Many think they must con- 
tinue to pull for this purpose. They 
think that without fodder they 
would not know how to feed. They 
do not know or remember that a 


vast majority of horses and mules 
never saw fodder. That none ever 
saw it until afew years ago com- 
paratively. The corn from which 
we pull fodder was not known to the 
farming world until a recent period. 

Even now its cultivation is con- 


part of those who grow corn ever 
pull fodder. This practice is con- 
fined almost entirely to a few South- 
ern States. 


himself. 


Throwing away money. 
CUT THE ENTIRE STALK. 
But many will say we must have 


roughage ior our stock, what shall 


we 


,;many crops. 


fined toasmallurea. Anda very small 


do about it? Well, you cannot 
only stop losing, but you savemoney | 


jand at the same time have more | 
|rough food. How can we do that? 
Simply cut down the whole stalk. 


Do this about ten days later than 
you would pull the fodder and you 
save all the fodder and have 
full weight corn and havea great 
deal The stalk 
and the shuck and the sheath of the 
fodder bludes that you do not get, 
are all justas good as the fodder. 
Cut the whole stalk and shock it so 
that it will stand firm until it dries | 
thoroughly. This will take from 
four to six weeks. Then you can 
haul it to the barn and stack or 
shred it. 


will 


more to feed with. 


THE SHREDDER. 
The shredder is a that | 


teurs the stalk to pieces and mixes it 


machine 


with the blades and shucks so as to 
make an excellent hay. Experiments | 
have proved that this whole stalk 
hay isan excelent food. All stock 
eat it freely and thrive upon it 

The 
the earis richer in 
the top. The 
which gives strenth to the stalk, is 


part of the corn stalk below | 
food value 
hard casing of silex, 


than 


very unpleasant to stock. It is often 
gums. The 
and the cat- 
ground con- 
shredder, at the 
same time, take oif the ear, either 
shucked or slip-shucked. If desired 
it will shell and sack the corn. 


so sharp as to cut the 
shredder destroys this, 
tle eat it freely in this 


dition. The will 


Nothing is lost, the entire stalk is! 


into food. Thus you have 


meade 
more than double the roughage. The 
staix is worth about tl 


Why then 


i¢ same as the 
ear crop 
lost? 
Again, pea vines, oat straw, wheat 
straw, and any other hay material 
redder 


may | run through the sh 


with the corn stalks or separate 


{ 


+ 
rhis 8 a 


great item of saving to 


many farmers. Oat and wheat straw 
are about as good as fodder for stock. 
when fed whole or partly cut 
Run 


Sut 


there is a very large waste. 
through the shredder all is saved. 
HOW SHALL WE GET THE SHREDDER? 

Very many would like to use the 
shredder, but as they are shall farm- 
ers, they are not able. 
they do? One shredder can shred 
Several can combine 
and buy one. 
for a community, for toll or cash. 


While it is important to let the 
corn get thoroughly dry before 


shredding, when itis dry you can 


| waitany length of time before shred 


Horses do as well with hay for): 
roughage as with fodder. 
There is no use pulling fodder 


simply to get roughage for horses 
and mules. There are so many hay 
erasses that make this kind of food 
cheaper. 

A LOSING BUSINESS, 

There is no necessity to pull fodder, 
neither is it asaving business. Habit 
has taught us to believe that we 
must pull the fodder to save it. That 
we would lose something if we did 
not pull the fodder. 
take for several reasons. 
is a loss to pull fodder. 

The blades are so necessary to the 
life of the corn that it makes the 
ears lighter to pull them off for fod- 
der. All growing processes stop at 
once when the leaves are stripped 
from the stalks. The grains are 
never full while the blades are green. 

Fodder is always pulled before the 
blades are all dead. The of 
weight is always about equal to the 
weight of the fodder. It is much 
greater when the fodder is pulled a 
little green as is very often done. 
Here there is a positive loss in value. 
The cost of pulling and saving the 
fodder must be added to this loss. 
Fodder costs more than it is worth. 
First it costs about 75 cents to save 
a hundred pounds of fodder and the 
damage to the corn is about the same, 

| often fully $1. 

| $0 we see each hundred pounds of 
‘fodder costs about one dollar and 
| fifty cents. 


In fact it 


loss 


| We see then thata farmer who. 
jpulls fodder is actually injuring | 


This is a mis- | 


‘gained on it. 


ding. 

We 
that needs to be suid about this great 
improvement in saving the corn stalk 


fannot say in one article all 


crop. 
Do not pull any more fodder. It 
is a costly and losing business. 


ee 


CHEAP AND GOOD HAY. 





Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer, 
It may be possible to raise both in. 


ferior and good hay ata profit, but | 
to do so it is necessary to make a | 


distinction at the beginning. It cer- 
tainly will not pay to raise cheap 
hay for market. There is always a 
superabundance of it in every city, 
and itis marked down to such low 
prices that little or no profit can be 
On the other hand 
there are places on the farm which 
will produce cheap grades of hay for 
home use ata profit. 


corners of the farm where the soil is 
rather poor where a fair stand of 


sheep hay can be raised to advan- | 


tuge. It is better to have this soil 
producing something than to let it 
remain idle for amonth or month. If 
no crop is sown weeds will inevitably 
tuke possession of it, and they are 
fur worse than nothing. 


| 
One can sow grass seed on such 


'oedd fields in the land to produce a 
rough sort of fodder to take the place 
‘of the more expensive and salable 
hay or grass. 


| tse 
| dried sumac leaves in the process of 


should it be} 


What shall , 


Or one man can shred | 


For instance | 
there are often fields of land that lie | 
after the middle of June, and odd} 


Of course fine clover | high. 


| ported, 


| several of the rough and tough cheap 


grass seeds would give better results 
than any single variety. this 
cheap grass seed as early as possible, 
and let it reach a good stand before 


Sow 


cutting it for hay or feeding for sum- 


mer fodder. The Hungarian grass 


| in particular is a hardy grower after 


it gets a good root in the soil, and it 


i will grow through hot and dry | 
weather. Fed alone to horses or eat- 


tle it may prove too powerful a diu- 


rhetic, both in fattening and in keep- | 


ing the bowels open. This cheap 


fodder or rough hay is not intended | 


to make the sole food of the animals, 
but merely to supplement other foods 
to save the better hay for market 
purposes. 

Of course when you come to rais- 
ing hay for market there is nothing to 
tuke the place of your timothy and 
Fine timothy will 
command the best prices because 


clover. 


it toall other grades. Fine bright 
timothy hay will command from 
fifty cents toadollar or two a ton 
more than any other hay, and it is 
useless to try to make marketmen 


believe anything else is just as good. | 


Timothy has the reputation, and we 
must abide by the results and recog- 
nize it if we hope to get the top 
prices. But unless the land is adapted 


'to the production of a big stand of 
| timothy, it will often pay better to 
| raise 


other fine grass even though 
they command a little less per ton. 


The difference is made up in the | 


S. W. CHAMBERS. 


oem 


MARKET CROP. 


heavier yield. 


— 
SUMAC AS A 


Corres pondence of The Progressive Farmer, 
The tanners of the 
annually about 


transforming skins into leather. 


this amount about 8,000 tons are im- ! 
The 


chiefly from Sicily. 
Italian sumac is produced by a species 
which is cultivuted for market. 


The 
the product of wild plants. 


entirely 
Of these 


there are three species—Rhus glabra 


American sumac is 


or white sumac; R. copallina or 
black sumae and PR. fyphina, or stag 
There are in addition 
both very poisonous, 
which are not usedin tanning. These 
are PR. foricodendron—Poison Ivey 
and ?. venenata—Poison Elder. All 
the sumacs are common on light dry 
sous from Nova Scotia to Florida 
and from the Atlantic to tne Alle- 
ghanies. 

Being a growth of waste lands 
which is gathered chiefly by women 
and children, the crop pays well, be- 
ing nearly clear profit. Petersburg, 
Va., is the chief market for the 


horn sumac. 


two species, 


sumac gathered in North Carolina. | 


It is there cleaned and ground into 
powder in which, form it is sacked 


| 
always | 


United States | 
25,000 tons of | 


Of | 


hairs. This species is the least vala- 
able of the three, and sells for the 
lowest price. 

Rhus eopellina—black sumac, is 
the least common of the three useful 
species. It grows on a moister soil 
| than the other twospecies. It rarely 
| grows above five feet high. The leaves 
| are composed of 7 to 19 leaflets. The 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
i 
| 
| 
} 


leaflets are slender and have entire 
The leaf rib = or 
| rachis is wing margined by a thin, 
| 
| 


edges. common 


green, leaf-like The color 
of the leaves is much darker than in 
the preceding species. 


growth. 


Black sumac 
| contains a comparatively high per 
icentage of tannic acid, but because 
Te . » 

jie contains also a good deal of color 
ling matter the leaf 


for the finest work 
| 


cannot be used 
Its price is more 


| than staghorn, but less than white 
| Sumac 

Rhus glabra, white sumae, is next 
{to our most common species. It is 
jalso the most profitabie. Tt grows 
{from 5to 10 feet high. The leaves 


| are compound, containing from 13 to 
31 leaflets, which ure rather larger 
j than those of the 
| They 
| 





stughorn species. 
wbove and woolly 
The branches and 
leaflets of the shrub ure while young 
very smooth and covered by a pow- 
dery white bloom, like cabbage 
| leaves. 


are 
beneath. 


green 
white 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Rhus coraria, Ttalian sumae, re- 


| 
| sembles in its habit our bluck species 
| It does not grow wild in this coun- 
try. 
The 
| vated product, is picked and cured 
| with far more care and skill than the 
|wild American receives. 
|'Phere seems no good reason, how- 
why North Carolina farmers 
; who have dry stoney h 
| not 


| . . . 
Italian sumac being a culti- 


sumac 


| ever, 
isides should 
plant sumae and by giving the 
;crop some cultivation. With care it 
curing the 


| harvesting and leaf, ob 


tain a price equal to that paid for 
the white 
y be cultivated, 
but not the starhorn 


For the benefit of t! 


imported sumac. Hither 
or black species m: 
StL NAC. 

: who vather 
vket, the fol 

given: 

1. Sumac for market must be gath- 
ered between June 15th and October 
ist. The earlicr pickings are the 
most valuable. No pickings can be 
| made after the leaves begin to turn 
lred. Red leaves are worthless. 

2. The whole leaf should be broken 
from the twigs. The common leaf- 
rib or rachis may be taken. 
| 3. The leaves as soon as possible 
after gathering should be spread in 
the sun for one or two hours until 
they ure thoroughly wilted. They 
;should then be taken to a covered, 
rain-tight shed and spread thinly. 
They must be turned several times 
aday and exposed as much as pos 
sible to dry wind. The quicker the 


the wild sumae for 


lowing instructions are¢ 





and compressed into bales before 1 1 Pag eentars 1 : 
ee : nm . | leaves dr ie better the color and 
shipping to tanneries. The price ap ‘ol y tl : tl : at ool 
bi : ; 1e higher the price they wi ‘ing. 
paid to the gatherers varies from ses . I 7. oi ng 
: A wooden fork or rake must be used 
year to year. It depends much on Pie rag: : ; 
é , : (oO turn the leaves as iron causes rus 

the quality of the leaf. The most | 


/common price is 80 cents to $1 per 
100 pounds of clean leaf. The usual 
‘custom is for the grinders to supply 
sucks for packing the dried leaves. 
On its arrival the sacks are opened 
and their contents graded and paid 
|for according to quality or grade. 
' Freight is paid by the grinder, but 
the amount is deducted from the 
price of the leaves. 
The sumac grinder, after clean- 
ing, grinding and baling the leaves, 
'sells the product to the tanners for 
|from $50 to $75 per ton. The im- 
ported Italian sumuac in the same 
condition and market sells for from 
$65 to $100 per ton. 
The white sumac, Rhus glabra is 
| preferred by tanners. It brings a 
higher price than other species when 
shipped unmixed. But all three 
sumacs are taken and usually they 
are mixed by the gatherers. The 
three species of useful sumacs are 
very easily distinguished from each 
| other and from the poisonous species. 
2hus typhina—Staghorn sumac— 
lis our most common species. It is 
found only on dry gravelly or stony 
| hillsides. It grows from 8 to 16 feet 
The leaves are composed of 


or timothy seed would not do for | 13 to 25 leaflets, dark green above 


planting there, but Hungarian, Orch- and light green below. The branches 


duce good results. 





ard, and similar grasses would pro- | and young leafilets are densely cov- 
A mixture of | ered with short, velvet-like, black 


spots and ruins the leaf for tanning. 
The leaf is dry enough to pack when 
the mid-rib or rachis will not bend 
but snap short under tension. 

4. All trash and foreign leaves 
should be carefully picked out of the 
dried sumac and the latter then 
packed as tightly as possible into 
clean burlap sacks, which the sumac 
grinders usually furnish for the pur. 
pose. Guano sacks or feed sacks 
must not be used. A sack when 
filled should contain about 50 pounds. 
No care need be taken to prevent 
breaking the leaves. Broken leaves 
are as good as any. The sacks should 
be sown up, not tied. Dealers pre- 
|fer to have sumac shipped in car 
‘load lots to save freight. Persons 
‘who collect sumac for market will 
|be furnished with names of pur 
|chasers by writing to the Depart- 
iment of Agriculture, ut Raleigh. 

{ repeat, there seems no good rea- 
son why North Carolina farmers 
who have dry stoney or gravelly 
land should not cultivate sumac as 
profitably as the Italians. The pro. 
duce of a cultivated plantation is 
about two tons of first-class dried 
leaves per annum. The plants are 
perennial shrubs and one plantation 
lasts indefinitely. The cultivation 
is very simple and inexpensive. The 








{CONTINUED ON PAGE 8, 
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Loiars 


every year 


fTesslve 


newspaper 


vear 


ee 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Now that hot weather and hot 
politics tempt you away from regu- 
lar mectings of your Sub-Alliance, 
are you still doing your duty? Are 


and true members of the Order 
should? Weighed in the balance, 
are you and your Sub. found want- 
ing? 
For years the powers of Europe 
. have been impatiently waiting for 


some event that would enable them 


Celestial Empire with some vestige 
of justification. 
the Chinese have been systematically 
abused and mistreated for the pur- 
pose of breeding such a rebellion as 
that of the Boxers for the very pur- 
pose of affording an excuse for the 
long contemplated division of China 
and ‘apportionment of 
among the powers. For our part we 
If you 
sumething interest 


are inclined to this opinion. 


ay 
at 


ing, watch China. 


‘e lookine”’ for 


A suggestion worthy of emphasis 


cut just before becoming dead ripe, 
and much loss from shaking will be 


thus avoided. See to it that your 
binder ‘and hurvester is in good 
working order a week or ten days 


before you are likely to need it, and 
then, if any parts : 
required, the same can receive atten- 


Ur< 


tion and the crops not have to stand 
spoiling for want of the machine to 


turist Irby, of the Experiment Sta- 


Beth Methods of Cultivation; 
Good Rotation for Corn; Best Varie 


ing the Crop; Selection and Improve 
ment of Seeds ; 


the evils and Moths; The Compara 


Crops 









you stunding the test as true men | 


to pounce upon and divide up the, 


Many believe that , 


its territory | 


just at this time is this from the 
June Southern Pluinter: ‘Do not, 
allow the wheat and oat crops to be- 
come overripe before cutting. The 
sample of grain will always be 
brighter and the quality better if 


> need or repairs | 


cut it.’ 
We referred last week to the bul- 
letin on ‘‘Corn Culture’? by Agricul- | 


) and How to Plant; Best Fertilizers ; 
A 


ties of Corn for the South ; Harvest- 


tive Food Value of Corn and Other moral 





> RL TP AT 


AGAINST THE JUTE TRUST 





Here’s an Alliance with some of 
the old-time Alliance Alliance spirit 
init. Werefer to Wooland Alliance, 
No. 520, which met in regular session 
June Ist and passed the following 
resolutions : 

“WHEREAS, The different jute bag- 
ging companies have formed a great 
trust on jute bagging to unjustly en- | 
by extortionate 
goods to the detri- 


rich themselves 


“prices on their 


iment of the consumer. Therefore 
be it 
Resolved, That the members of 
Woodland Alliance, No. 520, pledge 
themselves to use cotton cloth or 
ther substitute to cover thei 
Lthe pric sor 
t the 1 1 ! 
is] i 
‘ ( } v ft 1 3 1 
t i 5 great t e second 
t 
That we ask the County A 
ances in the State to puss similar 
resolutions and have them published 
in The Progressive Farmer.”’ 
This isthe kind of grit that all 


admire. If every Alliance were as 


courageous, progressive and enter- 
prising, farmers generally would 


soon realize the benefits of oreaniza- 
tion. 


tee + > 
AN OPPORTUNITY FOR A DOZE} 
TDA 


RTU UP-TO- 
DATE COM ItI 


err re 
m Ut LS. 





mM 
ne 


folowing communication, 
Which we have received from Sena- | 
tor Butler, explains itself : 

‘Under the increased appropria- 
ion for rural free delivery, I will be | 
able to get the service established on 
ten or a dozen routes in North Caro- 
li the service 


sien 
la. bnose 


liz desiring 
established in their section will 
please communicate with the under- 


hich it 
is desired to establish the service. 
‘““MARION BUTLER.”’ 
rural mail 
new life for agriculture and we are 


signed, stating the route on w 


Free delivery means 


glad that Congress increased the ap- 
propriation for carrying on the ex- 
periment. Everywhere tested, it 


has been wonderfully successful and 


we congratulate in advance the ten | 
| ora dozen progressive neighborhoods 


\in North Carolina that will be bene- 
| fited by the increased appropriation. 
, And we are selfish enough to hope 
| that there will be neighborhoods in 
| Which these are many Progressive 
|Farmer readers. Talk the matter | 
| over with your neighbors and write | 


| Senator Butler. 


| 
| 
} 


es 
Have youa dollar in the Alliance | 


shoe factory fund, ‘one dollar | 
plain?” Well, it is not in use. Write | 
Bro. T. B. Parker, or us a letter ask- 
jing Bro. Parker to transfer the ac. | 


| 
| 
| 
1 
} 


;count tous and we will give you a | 
| year’s subscription to The Progress- 
‘ive Farmer. 


eo ee 


THIS WEEX’S PAPER. 





An article worthy of a place in 
every tobacco grower’s scrap book is | 
|that given the place of honor on 
page 1 this week, Prof. MceCarthy’s | 
‘*Pests of the Tobacco Crop.’’ Those 
‘interested in promising new indus- | 
| tries will read with equal interest 
“Sumac as a Market Crop. 
| Prof. Soule’s reply to ‘Tar Heel 
farmer’ contains much interesting 
matter. We glad that ‘Tar 
| Heel Farmer’’ replied to Prof. Soule | 
in that it has elicited such a well- | 
written response from the latter. 
And we hope that ‘Tar Heel 
}mer”’ 


’ 


’ 
” 


are 


, 


Kar 
and all other readers will hold 
themselves in 
upon, criticise, and ask 
about any article that appears in | 
;our columns. Show your apprecia- 
' tion by asking for fuller information | 
about any subject you are interested | 
in or by giving fuller information on | 
lany matter of interest to wide-awake 
| farmers. 


readiness to comment 
questions 


“The Wives 
of can be studied with 
protit by both husbands and wives. 
Some parts of the article may be too 
harsh, but as a whole it is good and 
the consideration of 
(bands of furmers’ wives. 
Mr. W.S8. Clark presents a defense 
of the system of government 


The article on page 5, 
Farmers,’’ 


, deserves hus- 


which 


tion. This bulletin is now in the . : 
hands of the printer. Anyone may 1e considers og romnd to industrial 
° ‘ prosperity Ve are ola ; ‘ 
secure a copy of it by addressing aos ty. bars wag. ad to have 
Geo. T. Winston, Director, Raleigh, political articles = at Serene 
N.C. Professor Irby treats of corn |” m-purtisan in tone, not bitter or 
. ele abusive in spirit. «D."" gives a bit 
culture under the following heads: “?" ode . pares : gives a bit 
Kinds of Lands Suited for Corn Cul- | Of teresting history, and another 
ture ; Preparation of the Soil; When Corre spondent telis some of the im 
portant facts that will be gleaned 


from some of 
portant questi 
merator. 


the scemingly unim 


ys of the census enu 


te oe 


a The pressis the best instrument 


Protection against | for enlightening the mind of man 


- and improving him as a rational, 
and social 
Jefferson. 


“a 


being.—Thomas 


{and has won success under 


|dent’s declaration that it was 


| tives kicked 


, method 


} more anon. 


fand will 


{the Judiciary Committee, 


The Progressive Farmer, June 12, 1900. 
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THE COMMENCEMENTS. 





commencement drew 
large number of people to Durham. 
With 


Trinity a 


so distinguished a divine as 


Dr. Lyman Abbott to preach the 
baccalaureate sermon and so emi- 
nent a lecturer as John Temple 


Graves to deliver the literary ad- 
dress, it is not surprising that the 
attendance was large and that all 
that attended felt well repaid. There 
were 26 graduates. 

The 105th the 
te University last week was also 


commencement of 


i+ 
Mca 


the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 





re-opening of this institution. There 
were 47 graduates this year. The 

lan is large and many « 

] Ss=es Were cae ivered. 
: the Board of Trustees, 
$ 5 7 1 

iL HIE Prot SO} Oi 
C3 { 5 vas elected to suec | 
i) @ President lr 
an aus fresidcent. b/T 

s “las one of t1 
t scl irs and most successful 
hers in the State. He isa Vir- 

3 hy hirt] lue;: P ] 
ciniun by birth, was educated at the 


and in Ger- 


Professor of 


Virginia 
lus been 
University 


University of 
1 
i 





any, and 


at the since 


1S 
The voungest college in the State 
is the Baptist Female University, 


but as asuccess it isentitled to front 


ran Two hundred and nineteen 
students were enrolled during its 


ended last Wed- 
Its most sanguine friends 
never hoped for greater success than 
it has utitained. The first commence- 


first session, which 
nesday. 


ment Was a complete success. The 
Baptist people of North Carolina 
know and love Dr. R. T. Vann, the 
new President of this. institution. 
He graduated from Wake Forest 
College in 1873, was in ministerial 
work from 1874 till 1881, Professor 


Literature in Chowan 
Female University from ’s1 till ’83, 
and Professor of English in Wake 
‘orest from ’83 till ’S9, which 
time he has served as pastor of sev- 
eral churches When 12 years of 
lost both arms in a cane mill, 
circum - 
daunted 


of English 


since 


ce he 


*y 
ae 


that would have 


most men. 


stances 


——~B + — + > 


THE LAST DAYS OF CONGRESS. 


Congress adjourned Thursday. It | 
had been in session since December 
and had not been idle, though it did 
many things it should not have done 
and left undone many things it should 
have done. It gave the country new 


| currency laws and securely fastened 


the gold standard upon us for some 
years to come. It passed the Porto 


| Rican tariff bill against the wishes of 


u large element of the Republican 


| party, in violation of the pledges 


given Porto Rico by American au- 
thorities, and in spite of the Presi- 
our 
plain duty to give to the island free 
trade. The House of Representa- 
out a Mormon polyg- 


'mamist, said kicking out being a 
| credit 


to the House, though the 
of proceedure was faulty. 
And the Senate sent back to private 
life the corrupt Pennsylvania boss, 
Matthew S. Quay, and came near 
doing likewise unto the rich gentle- 
men from Montana, whose case, by the 
way, goesover till the next session. 
As tothe heavy appropriations made, 
In the line of anti-trust 
nothing done and 


legislation was 


; nothing attempted by the majority 


any 


that promised substantial re- 
1 Nicaraugan 


The Canal bill 
passed the lower House of Congress 
probably pass the Senate 
next winter. So much for a_ brief 
glance ut the session just ended. 

The anti-trust bill, like the anti- 
trust law amounted to nothing. The 
Senate early last week referred it to 
where it 
will slumber indefinitely. 

Consideration of the Grout anti 
bill was deferred. 
This billis a special order for De- 
ith, and 
considers the bill as good as passed 


oleomurgarine 
cember | Mr. Grout says he 


on the 6th day of December. 


It is asserted that the = fail 
ure of the Senate to confirm the 
nomination of Judge Ewart, set 
tles this will-known ease: that 
Judge Hwart’s commission will ex- 
pire with this session of Convress. 
ind le ll not again be nominated. 
After t August election, Senator 
Pritchard will recommend some 
other man for the place. 

Atter prolonged discussion Con- 


gross surrendered to the armor plate 
Not directly, but 


miunufaucturers. 


in a manner equally acceptable to | 


the iron and steel magnates that 
have so long fleeced the government. 
By the bill as finally passed Secre- 
tary of the Navy Long is authorized 
| to purchase armor plate, at any price 


| erop, 


he may consider reasonable, or if the 
price asked is unreasonable, to erect 
a government armor plant at cost of 
$4,000,000. It generally under- 
stood that Long will pay the price 
demanded. 

On Tuesday the Senate was en- 
livened by a breezy debate. Senator 
Pettigrew, of South Dakota, asser- 
ted that the Cramps, the great ship- 
building firm, gave $400,000 to the 


is 


Republican campaign fund of 1892 
with the understanding that it was 
to be re-imbursed, in cause of Repub- 





lican success, by heavy profits on 
ship building contracts to be given 
to the firm by Congress. The case 
1 the more interesting in view 
thi that ttizrew was prom 
tin hk Cun 1 + I | ~ 
and t t he ( BF np i isecik as 
thorit i tne ¢ q Pott 
ther ried t the con 
T Was nr I used Ds 
the cumpaign managers. Senators 
Carter and Hanner replied to Petti 
erew and for nearly an iiour one of 
the most heated debates of the ses- 


sion just ended raged. 

An appropriation of $5,000,000 was 
made for Louisiana Purchase Cen- 
tennial Exposition to be held in St. 
Louis in 1903, 

With the surrender to the 
plate magnates as the last impor- 
tunt work done, Congress adjourned 
to 
ques- 


armor 


and the Soions have gone home 

explain matters and dodge 

tions by impertinent constiluents. 
—~G + a 


NORTH CAROLINA FARMING. 


The wheat in Rowan and 


Alamance is large. 


crop 


The Roxboro Courier says that in 
Out 
is 


) 
Person a fairly good wheat and 
crop will be rm 
srowing splendidly, and indications 
point to a good stand. Most tobacco 
fields have been replanted, and the 
weed is moving off nicely.” 


harvested. ‘“‘C 


Wayne county beans .are selling 
low and the truckers of that county 
are beginning to study the advan 
tages offered by the canning busi- 
ness. The reader may find it to his 


advantage to peruse again the article | 


,on this subject in last week’s Pro- 


gressive Farmer. 


Drop us a postal if you can’t write 


a longer letter, brother farmer, and 


let us know the condition of crops in 
your section, general 


cent. fat. 
agricultural | 


progress, and your views on any, 


farming subject. Don’t forget that 
we will appreciate comment on any 


articles we publish and will thank | 


you to ask us for information on 
any farming matter. We are here 
to serve the farmers of North Caro- 
lina and adjoining States, to pro- 
mote their interests, and are hap- 
piest when doing so. 


Columbus county farmers realize 
the benefits of diversified agricul- 
ture, a fact evidenced by this item 
which we clipped from a recent issue 
of the Chadbourn Messenger: ‘*Un- 
tila few years since the farmers here 
pinned their faith to cotton, corn, 
peas and sweet potatoes. Since then 
sugar-cane, tobacco, wheat, straw- 
and all kinds of truck have 
been introduced and asa resultant, 
the of this county are 
steadily forging to the front every 
year.’ Do you find any ‘food for 
thought” in this paragraph? 

The New York Fruitman’s Guide 
sums up the North Carolina straw- 
“At the 
opening of the ‘good work’ a great 
many berries were shipped in their 
sreen state, and also showing the 
effects or rainy weather. Prices in- 
dicated wide range, quotations 
running from 50 cents at the open- 
ing down to five cents at the close. 
Crop estimates fell far below the re- 
ports, as instead of a sixty per cent. 
it came nearer the 100 mark. 
“xperts figure the total shipments of 
berries from North Carolina 


berries 


farmers 


berry season as follows: 


a 


as ag- 
‘regating close to 1,200 carlouds.”’ 
i 
“Gardening Under Glass”’ is the 


title of the latest bulletin from the 
‘ixperiment Station of the North 
Carolina College of Agriculture & 
fechunic Arts. The first partis a 
ietauiled account of the experiment 


tude during the past winter in 
forcing tematoes, by Prof. W. F. 
Mussey and Assistant Professor 


Alexander Rhodes. The second part 
isa chapter of hints and directions 
by Prof. Massey on the use of glass 
in market gardening. The great in- 
crease of interest in winter garden- 
ing in the Eastern part of the State 
makes this bulletin an opportune 
one. It will be sent free to all inter- 
;ested in the cultivation of the soil, 
|on application to Dr. Geo. T. Win- 
ston, Director, West Raleigh, N. C. 


THE GUERNSEY COW 





interested in this 
Here you will 


We have been 
cow for some 
wish to know how many 
perhaps, but we are not financially 
interested here. It was in 1890 that 
we paid a visit to the New Jersey 
Experiment Station and first saw the 
high color of the Guernsey milk in 
comparison with that of other breeds. 
We were successful in selecting the 
milk of every breed up to Jersey and 


years. 


we own, 


Guernsey ut that time being tested 
in the Station Laboratory, but in 
our ignorance of the higher color of 
the Guernsey product, took it for 
JCS 

1 mu i m hizl pl rar 
in t 3 Jj st nd Seer 

It h est re l - 
| 3, t ern aus tn INOST 
conor ul ‘ having in those 
text i m nits « if 
ter el q it or cost oO 
food 

In the year book for 1899, issued 


by the Guernsey Cattle Club, we find 


the following maximum records by 
The maximum au- 
thentie record is for Lily Alexandre 


1059, 


Gauernsey COWS: 


owned by Francis Shaw, Esq., 


Wayland, Mass., but her record was 


made for Mr. Mark Hughes, of West 
Pa. This record for the 
breed was 12,856 pounds of milk. 
Butter does not seem to have been 
made from this milk, and only one 
fut test late in lactation. 

remarkable feature of this 
ord is that in the eighth month 
vield was almost as much as for 
and more than for 


ond, viz: First month, 1,306 pounds ; 
md 


Grove, 


One 
rec 
t 


ne 
the 


1e first the sec- 
eighth month, 1,236! pounds ; sec 
month, 1,218!4 pounds. 

There are ten Guernseys with rec- 
ords of 10,000 pounds or more of milk 
per year and five of these are in the 
great herd of Hon. Levi P. Morton, 
of New York. 

Pretty Dairy Maid 2nd 6366, has a 
three days’ record of 176 pounds 7 
ounces of milk. The second day, 
62%, pounds, was the highest one day 
yield. , 

Bretonne 3660, ex-Gov. Martin’s 
cow, yielded from Oct. 20th, 1893, to 
Oct. 19th, 1894, 11,2188; pounds milk, 
which was regularly tested and 
which contained from 5.2 to 6.1 per 
The total fat for the year 
was 602.91 pounds ‘equivalent to 
703.4 pounds butter, one-sixth added 
to fat’’ as Secretary Caldwell puts it. 


We have fallen into the habit of 
calculating at 85 per cent fat. This 
‘ate gives a little more than 708.3 


pounds of butter from the yield of 


fat. The dairy rations of this cow 
are given in Guernsey, Breeder’s 


Year Book, and will be found else- 
where in this issue. 

One hundred and_ thirty-seven 
Guernsey ure credited with 
400 and more pounds of butter in one 
year. Doubtless a few more might 
be counted on the difference we have 
noted between adding one-sixth the 
fat and calculating butter as 85 per 
cent. fut. 

This breed has never made any of 
the phenomenal seven-day tests for 
which Jersey cows and breeders have 
become famous. The highest seven- 
day tests reported is that of Royal- 
ette 3299 for F. W. Tratt, 
pounds. Altogether seven-day rec- 
ords of 14 pounds and upward have 
been made by one hundred and thirty- 
nine cows. 


COWS 


P23 
ad 4 


Twelve yearly herd records rang- 
ing from 10 up to 88 cows range from 
313 up to 574 pounds of butter per 
cow per year. 

The most remarkable test of all we 
have seen of this practical breed of 
cows is that of the cow Lilly Ella 
7240 whena heifer. The following 
quoted record gives facts in compact 
form: ‘Lily Ella 7240 was born Oct. 
19th, 1893, and dropped a heifer calf 
March 12th, 1896. She bred 
April $th, 1897, to Springunde. 
Largest amount of milk given in one 
day, March 26th, 1896, 39 pounds 12 
ounces, smallest amount of milk in 
one day March 17th, 


3} ounces. 


Was 


1897, 16 pounds 
Highest single test 7.90; 


lowest single test 4.8 per cent. fat.”’ 
1 


Her yield figured by months is very 


interesting. The summary for the 
year amounts to 9370.3) pounds of 


milk ; 513.19 pounds butter fat; and 


598.72 (603.77 at 85% ) pounds of but 
ter. 

Quite consistent and persistent 
work at production is bringing this 
beautiful breed of cattle to the front 
for their intrinsic merit. F. E. E. 

~~ ee 

Contributions for the Indiun 
famine sufferers will be received, 
acknowledged and turned over to 
the proper authorities by The Pro- 

gressive Farmer. 


a, 
FEEDING A HIGH-YIELDING cow 
The cow Brotanne 3666 4.0... 

602.91 pounds of butter fat 3, _- 


year was fed as follows: 
“Daily Ration Oct. 20. 

Jun. 10, 1894: CNsilace ; 
pounds, hay 10 pounds, “oni f 
pounds, corn meal 4 pounds. ¢ sttor 
seed (oil) meal 114 pounds linaoed’ 2 
meal 114 pounds, 
pounds. 


Corn 


x 


ground t 


“Daily Ration Jan. 11. 1894 4 
July 10, 1894: Corn ensilave at 
35 pounds, hay 2 to 3 pounds. 3. 
12 pounds, corn meal 8 pounds a 
ton seed meal 1 pound. 

und 

Da Rations Jul 
Ss ISY 4 Cort 

LUS, h uy po 
pounds, corn meal 6 

ed “ul and lins 

poun L 

Da Ration Sept 
Oct. 2 1SY Corn 
pounds, hay 1 to1’s pow 
pounds, corn meal 3 pow 


1 pound. 

Thus it will be seen the ru 
sisted essentially of— 

Corn ensilage 30 to 35 pound 

Wheat bran 8 to 12 pounds 

Corn meal 3 to 8 pounds 

Oil meals 1 to 3 pounds. 

Oats (for a time) 2 pounds 

Hay first period 10 pound 

Hay after first period 1 to (2¢ 
The hay was high in first period yy 
doubtless was reduced to about what 
the would 
periods. 

The grain ration bega 
pounds, went to 22 pound 
dropped to 18 and 12 pow 
great capacity for food ec wit] 
constitution enought 
and turn to uw ts 
lurge an amount of food fo: 
is remarkable. Twent 
pounds of meal of which over ! 
bran and over one-third meal ji 
heavy ration. The bran uky, 
but with this the cow is credited a 
ration of 10 pounds 
should like to know how much of 
the hay was eaten and how much 
rejected, since this 
ordinarily the portion 
waste falls most heavily. 

MISS BOBOLINK’S FEED. 

This cow made thle second best 
record for N. J. Bowditch, Millwood 
Farm, Framingham, Mass. The 
yield was 12,487 pounds milk averag- 
ing 4.8 per cent. butter fat or 5{6.! 
pounds fat and 696.4 or 702.5 pounds 
of butter in one year, according to 
adding one-sixth of the fat or caleu- 
lating at 85 per cent. fat for butter 

The meal feed for the year was as 
follows, except that when cob meal 
was out one quart less of corn meal 
was fed: Cob meal 414 quarts, bra 
{ quarts, oil meal 1 quart. ct. Ist 
to May, 16 pounds hay; May to dep. 
tember, pasture with the grain. Sep 
tember, one bushel cut corn fodder 
was added to pasture and grail 
This was amuch more economical 
ration than the above for Brotanne 

We think the most interesting ant 
notabfe feature of this test is He 
record of development muade 
Millwood Farm. This cow is 4 prs 





cow consume in later 


stamina, or 


assimilate 


a time 


of hay 


was part is 


which the 


on the 


uct of development first by tm 
sire Mr. E. F. Bowditch 1] irted 
the foundation, and later! r tue 
son, Mr. N. J. Bowditch. 
We cannot estimate the weight # 
the grain ration of Miss Bob link at 
over 8 to9 pounds. We would pl 
cob meal at 14% pounds per (ar 
bran at approximately ', PD per 
quart, and oil meal 1% to 1), pomme 
We are indebted to the admira%® 
ql 


little year book by Secretary ‘* 
well, Petersboro, N. H., for the com 
piled records a few of which we have 
hastily reviewed abeve. 

We are glad to say there at 
or four notable herds of thi 
of cattle in North Carolina, 8 
which there are some individu! 





preed 


distinct merit, though no om “4 
them appears by even 2n it UN me 
record in the tables which ) yet 
reviewed above. Inoneor ! a 
animals tested North may | re 
bred in North Carolina, bat We pit: 
not time now to look that er 
State breeders lose sight a 
charm, and miss the prestige )! oF 
vy careful tests and best care OF OU 
fine cows. This is notable es 
more numerous Jersey bree! ; des 
scock is purchased and wit!) rae 

from view to the public. h. & 
wee 

The numerous municipal ©" 
sy rtisa 


in the State that went nop 
: ape ee 
demonstrates the fact that there pp 
. . . ‘ 2 si 1 
srowing sentiment in favoel f St 
ing business men for bustie> iti- 
; t x 
tions instead of pandering © Face 
cal whims where they have pubs 2 
but just to give some fel 
| office. —Madison Enterprise- 
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LATEST NEWS TOLD IN A 
PARAGRAPH. 


f Clerk Denmark reports con- 
of State Treasury. Expendi- 
six months ending May 31 
receipts, 


Soe 
THE VERY 


Chie 
jition 
tures for Six mol” 
£1,020,751.99 ; 

For fiscal year 1899, expen- 
£1,600,033.30; receipts, $1,- 
~ 49, Excess of disbursements, 

1.7% Revolution of Boxers 
eas WOrse. Town burned and 20 
ppristians killed... . Boers 
wo auetive....Members arrive for 
 ceinbling of legislature to make 
mnt changes in election law and 
a tutional amendment. Will 
ply adjourn Saturday till July 
oath Wake Democrats have nom- 

ited N. B. Broughton for Senate. 
Americans capture Pio Del Pilar, 

minent Filipino General. 
<-> oS 


LITERARY NOTES. 


Ledger Monthly for 
mes tous breathing the odors of 
orchurd, with a picture of two 
olesome children under the apple 
trees. playing at the old game, ‘‘He 
Loves Me, He Loves Me Not.’’ The 

lored pictures on the cover of the 


ledger Monthly are good enough to 


$780, 


were 





become 






( 
proba 


ina 


a pr 


June 


Lie 


the 





frame. 

McCall's Magazine for July is at 
hand and contains the usual array of 
interesting matter for women. We 
note, that each subscriber re- 
eeives a free pattern of her own 
selection. Published at 5 cents a 
copy—50 cents a year—by The Mc- 
(all Co., 138 to 146 West 14th St., 
New York City. , 





{ 
foo, 


In the department of pure litera- 
ture. the June Century is notable as 
containing hitherto unpublished 
poems by James Russell Lowell, and 
new poems by Edmund Clarence 


Stedman and Thomas Bailey Aldrich. | 


Governor Roosevelt writes with deep 
conviction of reform and reformers, 
putting in a plea for compromise or 
-agreement,’’ and warning practical 
reformers that they must not only 
fight the bad opposed to them, but 
ignore the Quixotic good. Related 
to this article is one on the need of 
reform in the consular service, by 
Harry B. Garfield. 


~te ee me 


RECKLESS EXPENDITURE OF PUBLIC 
MONEY. 


The reckless expenditure of public 
money in the United States has not 
been confined to any particular poli- 


tical division nor to any particular | 
The national, | 
governments | 
have seemed to vie with one another | 


geographical section. 
Saute, and municipal 


in the plunder of the tax-payer. 
From the North, the South, the East, 
und the West, have come 
same complaints of excessive bur. 


dens. But figures are needed to give 
these statements the vividness of 
reality. Beginning with national 


expenditures, Mr. Roberts says that | 


during the decade from 1820 to 1830 
they were $1.07 per capita ; from 1851 
to 1861, they were $2.06; and for the 
year 1894, $6.08. ‘In a word,’’ he 
adds, ‘the per capita expense of the 
national government 
nearly six times as great as it was in 


1820, and nearly three times as great | 


us it was in the decade before our 
great civil war.’’ The percapita ex- 
penditures of the State of New York 


in 1830 were $1.30, thirty years later | 


they were $1.89, in 1890 they were 
$2.1 
per Capita expenditure reached the 
warming amount of $4.95.’’ That is 
to say, the combined expenditures of 


7 . ' 
the State and national governments | ' ere 
{The fast mail on the Atlantic Coast | 


Line ran into a freight train on the | 


save a rate as high as that prevailing 
in France before the outbreak of the 
Revolution. ‘The tendency to in- 
‘reuse,’ says Mr. Roberts, comment- 
Ing on these figure, ‘‘is a persistent 
one. In 1881 the amount expended 
by the State was $9,878,214.59; in 
INs4, $10,479,517.31 ; in 1887, $14,301,- 
102.48 ; in 1890, $15,076,881.86; in 
IN3, $17,367,335.98 ; and in 1896, $20, - 
020,022. 47.77 

Coming to municipal expenditures, 
Where the hand of the prodigal has 
been most lavish, Mr. Roberts says 
that “between 1860 and 1880 the 
2unicipal debts of our Union in- 
creased from $100,000,000 to $682,- 
000,000, and in fifteen cities, believed 


‘o represent the average, the in 
(Tease ; . ae 

reuse in taxation was 362.2 per 
Cent., 


While the increase in taxable 


Valuation was but 156.9" per cent., | 


und of population but 70 per cent. 
In the year 1860, the direct taxes for 
State, count, town, and city pur- 
Poses, in New York, were $4.90 per 


“apita, in 1880 it was $8.20, and in| 
it had reached $10.43, an in- | 
in thirty-six years of 213 per. 


ISG6 
Crease 
“ent.” —From a State Official on Ex- 
Cessive Taxation by Franklin Smith, 
‘n Appleton’s Popular Science 
Monthly for April. 


the | 


in 1894 was} 


1b, and “in 1897 the estimated | 


State News. 


WHAT TAR HEELS ARE DOING. 





Cream of the State Press— Drops of Turpentine | 


and Grains of Rice From the East Clusters 
of Grapes and Tobacco Stems From the 
North—Stalks of Corn and Grains 
of Wheat From the West— 
Peanuts and Cotton 
Seed From the 
South, 

The President has nominated J. Z. 
Waller, to be postmaster at Burlinc- 
ton. 

The Proximity cotton mills are on 
the go again after the recent strike. 
Only employes who signed an agree- 
ment not to join a labor union! were 
allowed to resume work. 

. . ‘ 

The output of manufactured to- 

in Winston for ‘the first five 


bacco in 
months of 1900 was 9,354,442 pounds, 


'ugainst 7,668,138 pounds for the five 
months of 1899, an increase of 1,686.- 


304 pounds. 


The Cumnock coal mines are again 
in full operation. It is stated that 
there will be no damage suits brought 
against it on account of the men 
killed and injured in the recent ex- 
plosion in the mines. 

Hon. I. Finley Snipes, member of 
the present Legislature from Hert- 
ford county is under treatment for 


appendicitis in the Gld Dominion 
Hospital, Richmond, Va. His con- 
dition has been critical for six 
weeks. 


The Governor has fixed the date 
for the execution of Thomas Jones. 
, the negro who near the town of Gar- 


ner, some three months ago, killed 
‘his paramour, Ella Jones, and her 
daughter and then set fire to the 


house, burning the dead bodies and 
four live children. 
| Wake county jail-yard on August 31. 

Lumberton Correspondent Raleigh 
Post, 7th: Henry J., 


ing of inflamation of the bowels. He 


| had just returned from Trinity Col- | 
|lege Saturday. He was sick when | 


| he reached home and gradually grew 
| worse till 11:20 this morning when 
‘he died. 
| Lexington Dispatch: One hun- 
| dred and sixty-four hawk heads were 
‘presented to Clerk Phillips during 
‘the month of May. 
‘ent law the county pays 25 cents for 
a hawk scalp and on Monday the 
| county commissioners were com- 


of 41 for the slaughter of these 
pests in May. 


the following delegates to the Farm- 


Springs, on August 21st to 31st, viz: 
L. Banks Holt, Dr. J. J. Mott, 8. B. 
| Alexander, A. T. McCallum, J. J. 
| Laughinghouse,Jno. 8. Cunningham, 


| M. J. Hawkins, J. B. Coffield, Wm. | 
Dunn, J. A. Varladge, Geo. F. Wes- | 


ton, Chas. McNamee, J. E. Pogue, 
iJ. D. McCauley, B. W. Kilgore, B. 
/ Cameron, W. A. Graham. 


Statesville Landmark: We assume 
that the tobacco trust—sometimes 


called the cigarette trust and again | 


ithe American Tobacco Company—is 


| prospering and paying the usual | 
'large dividends. We assume so be- | 
|cause we note that Brer Geo. W. 


Watts, one of the members of the 


of his to the Presbyterians while 
Brer Duke stands by the Methodists. 
Weldon special Raleigh Post, 5th: 


siding at Garyburg this morning at 
1 o'clock. Engineer Walter Cheat- 
ham was instantly killed. 
was cut in half. An unknown white 
man was also killed and the firemen 
on both engines were seriously in- 
jured. W.H. McGeorge, mail clerk. 
was cut about the head, had several 
ribs broken and received internal 
injuries. It is thought that some 
one misplaced the switch to wreck 
the fast mail. The lock was found 
some distance away and battered. 


News and Observer: Of the opin- 


ions handed down by the Supreme | 


court Thursday, 7th, the one of 
greatest general interest is that in 
the case of Debnam vs. Southern 
Bell Telephone Company, from Dur- 
ham. This is an appeal brought to 
test the validity of the Craig Law, 
passed by the last Legislature, re- 
quiring all foreign corporations to 
' become domestic corporations before 
they can do business in this State. 
By a vote of three to two the act is 
held to be constitutional. The 


Justice Douglas and concurred in by 
Justices Clark and Montgomery. 
Chief Justice Furches and Justice 
Faircloth dissent and hold that the 
_act is unconstitutional. 


He will hang in | 


son of J. B.) 
| Pittman, one of the most prominent | 
citizens of this place, died this morn- | 


pelled to allow the neat litttle sum | 


Governer Russell has appointed | 


ers’ National Congress, at Colorado | 


trust, last week gave $30,000 to the | 


Union Theological ~ Seminary, of 
, . } 
Richmond. Brer Watts gives a part 


His body | 


opinion of that court is written by 


| A Littleton correspondent of The | 
Progressive Farmer writes: One of 
the greatest commencements Little- | 
ton Female College has ever had has | 
just closed. The graduating essays” 
on Thursday morning were unusu- 
allyy fine, and the pleasing and at- 
tractive manner in which they were 
delivered was spoken of by every one. 
They were in reality among the best 
we have ever heard. The literary 
address by Dr. S. A. Steele wasmuch 
enjoyed. He is known throughout 
the South to be a very fine platform 
speaker. President Rhodes reported 
the most successful year and by very 
much the largest attendance in the 
history of the institution. The 
friends of Littleton Female College 
rejoice in the fact that her prospects 
were never brighter than at this 
time, and they are justly proud of 
the good work she is doing. 
Winston Republican: The de- 
cision of perhaps greatest public 
interest and importance among the 
opinions filed the past week by the 
Supreme Court, is that in the case of 


Board of Education vs. Town of 
Henderson. In this it is held that 
wll fines collected by towns and 


cities upon prosecutions for violation 
of the criminal laws of the State 
must into the common school 
fund and not into the treasury of the 
town or This has not been 
done heretofore in many towns and 


zo 
city. 


cities, and the decision means almost 
a revolution in the financial manage- 
ment of such corporations. They 
i will not only lose from their treas- 
ury these fines in future, but many 
of them will have to refund to the 
school fund much money thus col- 
lected in the past and turned into 
‘the town treasury 


Raleigh Correspondent Charlotte 
Observer: Dr. Cooper Curtice, State 
veterinarian, returned today from 


lina. He spoke in Georgia in the in- 
terest of the cattle quarantine. Mr. 
Steddom, of the United States Bureau 


Georgia and Western North Caro- | 


a . . | 
|of Animal Industry, was with him. | 


Dr. Curtice says three counties in 


showing great interest in protecting 
their territory from cattle ticks 


|regulations by North Carolina, Dr. 


as Satisfactory as could be expected. 
He added: ‘So far 
| cover there has not been a tick this 
year within our quarantine bound- 
ary in North Carolina, in Hender- 
son, Cherokee or anywhere inside of 
it. 7 The exodus of negroes from 
| North Carolina is evidently consider- 
uble. A _ well-informed man _ here 
tells me that there is a considerable 





township in Wake county. This has 
resulted the past 24 months. 
Practically the same news comes 
‘from other counties. Both negro 
men and negro women have gone to 
the New England and Middle States. 
| Many men have gone to Virginia. 
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LABOR UNION AT GASTONIA. 


in 





Organization of Cotton Mill Operatives at 
That Place. 

The American Federation of Labor 
| has organized here, and they claim 
1100 members. Mr. Bowman is presi- 
dent of the local club and they hold 
'their meetings over the Elite gro- 
cery. The organization has been 
‘effected for some weeks, but it has 
i been kept very quiet until within 
| the past few days. The leaders claim 
that it has no political significance 
and is not antagonistic to the inter- 
|ests of employers. 
itators have been discharged, how- 
ever, on suspicion of conspiring 
jagainst the interests of their em 
|ployers. It is claimed that this will 
| be made headquarters for the labor 
unions in this and adjoining States ; 
and that a general organizer will be 
located here inthe near future. The 
‘day of organized labor has arrived. 
|If it means to break the bands of 


| harmony between employer and em- 
| ployee, it is much to be regretted. 
If it means the social elevation of 
the laborer and his protection it is 
all right. No doubt the intention of 
many of the members are good, but 
' there is always danger that such agi- 
tation may result in evil both to the 


employer and employee. The most 
of the operatives in Gastonia mills 
live better than they did before they 
came here and should be contented 


}and happy. All the neighboring 
‘towns are having their organiza- 
tions: Chester, Yorkville, Fort 


Mill, Rock Hill and other towns are 
‘following in line in the past few 
days.—Gastonia News. [Will the 
|News tell us why the employees 
| haven't as much right to organize as 
the employers and why the benefits 
will not be as great to one as to the 
other ?—Eb. | 


Georgia and one in Tennessee are | 
in under the quarantine law, and are | 


2 ‘The observance of the arantine | 
Under the pres- | vanc f the quarantine 


Curtice says, is gratifying ; in fact is | 


General News. 


SPARKS FROM THE WIRES. 





The Latest Reliable News From the Earth's 
Four Corners Selected and Condensed for 
Progressive Farmer Readers. 


Stephen Crane, author 
correspondent, is dead. 


and war 


Gold Democrats will nominate a 
candidate for President. 

Montana Senator W. A. Clark gave 
his daughter $14,000,000 asa wedding 
gift last week. 

Utah and Idaho will senda 
woman delegate to the Republican 
National Convention. 


each 


The end of the Boer war is in sight. 
Pretoria, Johannesburg, and all the 
most important Boer strongholds 
have been captured. 

Our troops are still having skir- 
mighes with Filipinos. They have 
taken a good many prisoners and 
secured much ammunition. 

Among the nominations make by 
the President last 
Genoral Joseph 


week was that of 
Wheeler as Briga- 
Wheeler’s 
confirmed 


dier-General. General 
nomination was at 
by the Senate. 

The New York Democratic 
vention platform declares for Bryan 
and bimetalism; does not reaffirm 
the Chicago platform, but declares 
that the party in the State will sup- 
port the platform of the Kansas City 
Convention. 


once 


con- 


Gen. MacArthur, in replying 





| negro criminals to one of our tropi- 


| sition presents itself that is worthy | 
| of more than passing consideration, 


Farmers’ Exchange of Texas, has | 


a new idea. We quote: ‘One propo- | 


and that is the deportation of all} 


cal islands as fast as convicted. This 
would materially reduce the enor- 


; mous expense they are to the people 
|of the South, and would materially 


decrease the crop of criminal and il- 
legitimate offspring which is annual- 
ly increasing under existing condi- | 
tions.”’ 


The monument to North Carolina 
Confederate dead in Stonewall Ceme- 
tery at Winchester, Va., was un- 
veiled Wednesday. The services 
were impressive, and attracted the 
largest throng ever assembled in 
Winchester. Over 15,000 people 
lined the streets and thronged the ' 
cemetery, among them hundreds 
from North Carolina. Capt. Claude 
B. Denson, of Raleigh, delivered the | 
oration. The monument is of North 
Carolina granite and was erected by 
the women of our State, assisted by 


Mr. Charles B. Rouss, of New York, | 


who centributed one-half to the cost. 

Conflicting reports come from the 
Philippines. Being at long range 
The Progressive Farmer will not ex- 
press an opinion as to the condition 
of affairs. Mr. Irving Hancock 
writes from Manila to the Boston 
Transcript that General McArthur, 


/now in chief command, said to him: 


to | 


an inquiry from Secretary Root says | 


that the records at Manila show that 
the number of Filipinos killed since 
the war began is 10,780, wounded 
2,104, captured and surrendered 10,- 
425, prisoners now 2,000. 


The Connecticut State Democratic | 


Convention has unanimously adopted 
a platform, naming William Jen- 


given the 
'thrashings the backbone would drop | 
/out of the whole affair. 
already given the rebels a harder | 


| 


years. 


nings Bryan as its candidate for) 
President, instructing the delegates | 


| 


for Bryanand pledging support to | 


the platform of the Kansas City Con- 
vention. 

Ex-Governor W. 8S. Taylor has 
withdrawn from the race for the Re- 
publican nomination for Gover 
of Kentucky. He is still in Indiana 
and is being much criticised for his 
failure to return home and stand 
trial on the indictment against him 


for being an accessory to the mur- | 


| der of Goebel. 


2s we can dis- 


Complete returns from 22 out of 


| the 33 counties in Oregon, show that 
-in Monday’s election the Republi- 


| falling off in the negro vote in each | 


Some of the agi- | 


cans carried the head of the ticket by 
at least 8,000 plurality. The Repub- 


licans will control both branches of | 
the Legislature and will have a ma- | 


jority of twenty two on joint ballot. 
The woman suffrage amendment 
was defeated. 

At Gloucester, Ohio, two hundred 
miners were imprisoned early Fri- 


inmine No. 2, and as many more 
were about to enter the mine for 
work. 
the loss of life would be very large, 
but the work of the rescuers 
carried on so energetically and suc- 


was 


cessfully that all were rescued and | .jJ6 the negroes to move to a place 


saved by night except three. 
The autocratic government of Rus- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





| 


It was thought at first that | 


“In common with others, I had a 


notion that this rebellion was only | 


the armed resistance of a small po- 


litical party among the natives. 1); 


had 


good 


rather believed that when we 
insurgents a few 
We have 


thrashing than Spain ever did in 


The rebellion isn’t crushed, 
though. Every last one of these fel- 


surgent movement. The women and | 


children are as inscrutably loyal to 
their ‘cause,’ as if their lives depen- 
ded on it.”’ 

A movement, tooking to the estab- 


nor | lishment of a National negro party 
| 


has been started by prominent North- 
ern negroes, and a convention will 
probably be held in Philadelphia in 
August. A promoter says that the 
platform ‘‘will insist upon the ob- 
servance of the constitution of the 
United States, the civil and political 
rights of every citizen, without re- 
gard to race, color or condition ; the 
Monroe doctrine and opposition to 
all monopolies, trusts, and rings, and 
the duty of the government to con- 
trol all public conveyance such as 
railroads, etc, and all the telegraph 
and telephone operations, so as not 
to burden the people with unneces- 
sary 


ner, of the A. M. E. Church, when | 


|}informed of the project, expressed | 


¢ “11 7s Ww sn ova | ? 
day morning by an explosion of gas | aoupt as to any practical results 


from the organization if it is inten- 
ded to be a political party in the or- 
dinary sense, for the reason that the 


| negroes compose a minority of the vc- 


| ters. 


sia is at last making a movement for | 
abolishing the exile of political of-} 
fenders to Siberia, which has always | 
been done by arbitrary power and | 
without judical inquiry. This is one | 


of the most important reforms which 
the present czar has has ever at- 
tempted, and if it is carried out in 
the spirit which prompted the re- 
form, all friends of humanity will 


| rejoice. 


Louis Klopsch, of the New York 


' Christian Herald, just returned from | 


a tour of India says: ‘Everywhere 
I met the most shocking and revolt- 
ing scenes. 


been swept by cholera and smallpox. | 


Fugitives, scattering in all direc- 
tions and stricken in flight, were 
found dying in the fields and road- 
side ditches. The numbers at one 
relief station were increasing at the 
rate of 10,000 per day.”’ 


He added: ‘‘I am in favor of 
a national negro party which will en. 


where they can be by themselves. I 
take no stock in any movement 
which does not contemplate the sep- 
aration of the races.’’ 


The municipal elections in Cuba 


were to have taken place in May, but | 
16th, in|! 


were postponed to June 
order that the census might be used 
as a basis of registration, says the 
Youth’s Companion. There is an 
educational qualification for the bal- 
lot, and for the illiterate there is a 
property qualification, while all re- 
strictions are waived as regards men 
who served in the Cuban army. As 


nearly us can be estimated from the | 
| census returns, 
The famine camps have | 


the number of na- 
tive Cubans qualified to vote will be 


about three times as large as the | 


number of Spaniards. As the first 
test of the capacity of the Cubans 
for self-government, the elections 
are of unusual importance. 


| principal political parties in Cuba 


The Maryland delegation to the | 


National Democratic Convention at 
Kansas City will go without instruc- 
tions. 
fort will be made to defeat the nom- 
ination of Wm. J. Bryan for the 
Presidency, but a vigorous effort will 
be made to exclude a 16 to 1 plank 
from the platform and to replace it 
with one declaring for a gold stand- 
ard. An effort will also be made by 
them to nominate a gold standard 
Democrat for Vice-President. 


It is understood that no ef- | 


ure the Democratic Union, the Re- 


publican and the Nationalist. These | 


ure formed on issues which have 
arisen since the The 
cratic Union party is conservative, 
andis largely composed 


war. 


business. 
old ‘‘Autonomist’’ party. The Re- 
publican party is of radical tenden- 


, cies, and comprises most of the ne- 


In | 


contrast to this, it is noted that the | 
South Dakota Democratic Conven- | 
tion Wednesday declared for Bryan | 
and Towne, the Populist nominees. succeed.—Mark Twain. 


groes and mulattoes. The National 
party is largely made up of soldiers, 


or former soldiers. 
~~ 


Let us be thankful for the fools. | 


But for them the rest of us could not 


_vaded, it is true, but 
| quered. 


lows is heart and soul with the in- | 


taxation.’’ Bishop H. M. Tur- | 


The | 


Demo. | 


of white | 
men, both creoles and Spaniards, | 
who own property or are engaged in | 
It includes most of the} 


WHAT KRUGER SAYS. 


Lonpon, June 8, 3a.m.—The ex- 


ecutive officers of the Transvaal 
| government are in a railway car, 
| which is shunted on a switch at 


Machadorp Station. President Krn- 
ger caused the interior of the coach 
to be reconstructed some time ago, 
with a view to contingencies that 
have now arrived. <A correspondent 
of the Daily Express, who went from 
Lourenco Marquez to see President 
Kruger, was 


received yesterday. 


The President sat smoking a lone 


pipe. He looked worried, but his 


| bearing was quiet and determined. 


He did not make the least objection 
to being interviewed. 

The correspondent was equipped 
for the interview by cables from 
London. 

“Yes,” said} President Kruger, “it 
is quite true that the British have 
occupied Pretoria. This, 
does not end the war. The burghers 
are fully determined to fight to the 
last. 
long as 500 armed men remain in the 
country. I fecl deeply encouraged 
by the fine work Steyn and Dewet 
are doing in the Free Stute.’’ 

The correspondent suggested that 


however, 


They will uever surrender so 


the war was over, inasmuch as the 
capital had been taken. 

“The capitai!’? exclaimed Mr. 

| Kruger, with energy. ‘What is a 

saupital? It does not consist of any 

particular collection of bricks and 


;mortar. The capital of the republic, 
the seat of government, is here in 
this car. There is no magic about 
any special site. Our country is in- 
it is not coen- 
government still 


The 


99 


is 
effective. 
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BRYAN’S INSTRUCTED VOTE. 





Delegates From Twenty-Two States Already 
Committed to His Support. 

Cnicaao, June 8.—Keen interest is 

| being takon by officials at national 


| headquarters in the reports of Dem- 
ocratic State’ conventions. Up to 
|date twenty four States have held 
| conventions, and of these twenty- 
| two, representing 4156 delegates, have 

instructed for Bryan, Maryland and 
| New Jersey are unpledged, the for-. 


mer having sixteen and the latter . 


_ twenty delegates. Bryan now lacks 
| only thirty instructed votes of hav, 
| ing a majority of the convention del- 
egates. 

The convention will be composed 
of 9388 delegates and as many alter- 
nates. Under the two-thirds rule, 





| forced in Democratic National con- 
ventions for nearly forty years, the 
nominee for President or Vice-Presi- 
dent must receive two-thirds of .the 
entire vote given. Bryan, there- 
fore, lacks 184 votes of a nomination 
| on the basis of instructed delegates. 


0 + 2 


INCREASE IN APPROPRIATIONS. 





Mr. Livingstone Shows This Session of Con- 
gress Has Broken All Records. 
WASHINGTON, June 9,—Represen- 
tative Livingstone, (Ga.) the rank- 
ing member of the House Committee 
on Appropriations, today made the 
following statements as to appro- 
priations made by the first session of 
the Fifty-sixth Congress from the 
standpoint of the minority : 
“Notwithstanding th enormous ap- 
| propriations for 1900 on account of 
| the Spanish-Cuban War, the urmy 
and navy appropriations for this 
session are $50,000,000 in excess of 
those for the lastsession. The state- 
ment I submit shows also that in 
every department of the Govern- 
ment, beginning with the agricul- 
tural and ending with the permanent 
appropriations, we have increased at 
this session, the amounts authorized 
|at the lust session. And when tothe 
aggregate we add the amounts that 
;should have been appropriated at 
‘this session, but which have been de- 
ferred, for no good reason, or at least 
for reasons that need explanation on 
| the part of those in control—amounts 
| which must be appropriated at the 
second session of this Congress, such 
as that necessary to complete the 
Nicarauga Canal (the bill having 
| passed the House, carrying authori- 
zation of an expenditure of $111,000,- 
000) and also that usually appropri- 
|ated for rivers and harbors, $16,000,- 


(000; and for public buildings and 
,grounds, $38,000,000; and for out- 
standing claims, estimated at $10,- 
000,000—if, Isay, we add $170,000,- 
000 to the sum stated in the table 
$709,720,476 we would have a grand 
total of $879,729,476 for this session 
‘alone ; and thus the total shown in 
the exhibit is not quite complete or 
|fair, considering that such large 
/amounts that must be met are with- 
| held for the next session. I submit 
| that, to be fair, we should let each 
| fiscal year take care of all necessary 
appropriations and not unload this 
‘year on the fiscal .year 1902 things 
that should be provided for and in- 
cluded in the fiscal year 1901.”’ 


however, a rule which has been .en- : 








— 
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The Progressive Farmer, June 12, 1900. 





| The Home Circle. 


LITTLE KINDNESSES. 


If you are toiling up a weary hill, 

Bearing a load beyond your strength to bear, 
Straining each nerve untiringly, and still 

Stumbling and losing foothold here and there ; 
And each one passing by would do so much 

As give one upward lift and go their way, 
Would not the slight, reiterated touch 

Of help and kindness lighten all the day? 


There is no little and there is no much ; 
We weigh and measre and define in vain ; 
A look, a word, a light, responsive touch 
Can be the minister of joy to pain. 


A man can die of hunger, 
A crumb may quicken h 
And every day we give or 


walled in gold, 
ope to stronger breath, 
we withhold 


Some little thing that tells for life or death. 


—Susan 


THE : WIVES : 


The position of the farmer’s wife, 


her trials and the means by which | 
her burdens may be lightened are. 
attention | 
They are dis- 
cussed at farmers’ meetings, and it | 
is hoped that practical good may ulti- | 


receiving much of the 


which they deserve. 


mately be accomplished. Recently 


two papers papers on the subject | 
One was | 
by Mrs. Lucy Cleaver McElroy of | 


have been read by women. 


Lebanon, Ky. She was talking to 


the men. She described the visions | 
of the wedding day, with its glamor | 


and brightness, and then said: 
‘Day after day, year after year, 
nothing but toil, toil, hurry, worry, 


rush ; that is the strange thing about | 
Amid the, 


it—the eternal rush. 
peace and quiet of the country why 
not go on peacefully and quietly 
doing one’s duty asit comes? There 
is but one solution to the problem, 
and that is, her work exceeds her 
time, and she is constantly trying 
to establish some sort of equilibrium. 
What does the hard, barren exis- 
tence yield in return for all her 
efforts? Not happiness; one look in 
the face of the farm woman of the 
dark side tells no. Not money ; cer- 
tainly not. Though she is the hard- 
est worker on the place, this farmr’s 
wife has no bank account of her 
own. I will tell you what she gets— 
her ‘vittles and clothes ;’ that is all, 
though in nearly every case her hus- 
band. is well able to grant her rea- 
sonable wishes,and the poor creature 
never has unreasonable ones. 

“But, thank heaven, all farmers’ 
wives do not live like this; there is 
a bright side to this, as to all 
pictures. Life on a farm ought to 
be to a@ woman the happiest, most 
care-free of existences. What with 
peultry and beees, with flowers and 
vegetables, she gets outdoor exer- 
cise sufficient to keep her young a 
leng time, and her labors are all 
health-giving and pleasant. Labor 
is a necessity and a part of every 
useful, happy life. Woman should 
share man’s toil and hardships in 
the same proportion in which she 
shares his joy and ease, and she 
usually does it cheerfully. On a 
a farm it has been a woman’s share 
of the duties to do the housework 
and rear the children ever since 
Hive gathered fig leaves for clothes 
and raised Cain in the Garden of 
Eden. Certainly work must be done, 
but let it be done cheerfully and 
bravely ;do not make life a drudgery. 

‘In contrast to the farm slave as 
we have just seen her, let us have 
the farm mistress, the queen of the 
beautiful realm called home, one 
whom the Maker God, may look 
upon, 48 He did at the first, and say, 
it is very good.’ Let us learn to 
have our farmhouses homes, where 
comfort and good cheer abound, 
where labor is evenly distributed to 
all and made a burden tonone, where 
there are books and magazines, 
where time is had for reading, music, 
prayer and all proper effort for 
higher, better things of life, so that 
we nay grow morally and intellec- 
tually, es well as physically. These 
things attained, and the much vexed 
qaestion of how to keep the boys on 
the farm will be answered once for 
all.”’ 


Another paper was by Mrs. Arthur | exhaused dairy, empty poultry yard | 
Grabowskii before the Richmond ;and neglected garden will be sad il. | 
County Agricultural Society at Au- | lustrations of f arming done without | 


gusta, Ga., who said: 
“The bride, wooed with the ar. 


dor of youthful affection, too often | 


becomes the heusehold drudge, the 
higher servant, bearing most of the 


burdens of the domestic economy | 


and sharing scantily in the results 
of the farm’s business. A pathetic 


little incident illustrating this came | 


lately to my notice through the me 
dium of one of our city papers. The 


editor, present at a bank on business, | 


suwafarmer coming in, his hands 
fall of the bills paid to him for part 
of the year’s cotton crop just sold. 


Coolidge, in Baltimore Weekly Sun. 


OF ; FARMERS, 


| He was accompanied by the patient 


wife, the result of whose faithful 


in the farmer’s hand. Dressed in 


with a little one clinging to her, 


being deposited, and finally touched 


small share of that deposit. 
| furmer’s brow clouded at such un- 


ing into his 
filled purse, he 
it the 
dollar, 
jher go and buy what she wanted. 
| ‘Oh, yes! 


| pression I see on your brows came 
| 


fished out from 


| me 
1 . 

| heard her murmur, ‘God pity your 
| small soul.’ 
| 

{ 


an isolated one? Is it an exception 


the treatment of the wife by the 
husband is often that of the brute 
the editor wrote about? Not on the 
farm alone, but in the homes of the 


love survive when it is met by indift- 
erence, and how honor when mean- 
ness stamps the object to be hon- 
ored? If there is any pursuit of life 
where man and woman, become one 
by the sacred rite of matrimony, 
should be co-workers, co-equals, it 
is on the farm. Of necessity the 
conditions of city life are here con- 
centrated, and the ‘multum in par- 
vo’ is the device of the farmer’s sur- 
roundings. How oftencould the de- 
vice of city life be ‘Parvum in mul- 
to,’ ‘little in much’—little comfort, 
little satisfaction, though surrounded 
by the multitudious appliances of 
the congregated life of a community ; 


device be, ‘Multum in parvo,’ ‘much 


sources of the individual life of the 
farm. Itis by justly appreciating, 
rightly fostering the possibilities of 
| that family life amid the surround- 
ings of God’s nature that the farmer 
can become the envied of his brother 
townsman. 





‘By the natural fitness of things | 


the work of the farm has divided it- 


self into the outside larger opera- 
tions and the work pertaining to the 


| homestead and its immediate sur- 
| 
' 


| yard, the garden, etc. The former 


| have fallen to the share of man, the ! 


latter to the share of women. It is 
not often a fact that nearly the whole 


proceeds of both divisions of the | 


‘farm go into the field operations, at- 
| tempting to make possible a five- 
cent cotton crop or an equally unre- 
‘'munerative crop, whilst the dairy, 
| the poultry-yard, the garden suffer 


| the fate of every quantity that has | 


| to yield a periodical percentage of 


| reduction. and has no equivalent or | 


| greater percentage of increase? It 
|is only a question of time when the 


| a just proportioning of the farm’s 
| resources to the farm’s productive 
industries. Is it the true position of 
the farmer's wife to be the head of a 
| part of farm work that is to contrib- 
ute to the farm’s assets, but is to re- 
ceive no help, no working capital 
| from the same? 

heard those suy, better informed 
| than I, and which meets meas an old 


| production of everything the smaller 


| industries are capable of adding is | 


| 


domestic labor was partof the money | 


much in need of proper clothing, the | 
wife wistfully looked at the money | 


the farmer’s arm and plead for a| 
The 
looked-for appeal, but being in good | 
spirits after the successful sale of his | 
|crop, he recognized the occasion as | 
|meriting generosity, and, reaching | 


pocket for a well-| 


magnificent coin of one-half | 
{ 
and givingit to his wife, told | 


The same scornful ex- | 


| over that woman’s face, and, if I re- | 
mmber right, the editor said he} 


But is such an incident | 


to the rule, or isit nota fact that! 
only in degree, but not in substance, | 


city do men forget that the ‘obe- | 
dience’ woman promises at the altar | 
must be preceded by the ‘honor and | 
love’ also promised, and how can | 


how universal should the farmer’s | 


in little,’ when applied to the re- | 


roundings of the dairy, the poultry- | 


“If there is truth in what I have | 


chestnut in the papers of the South, | 
| that diversification of crops and the | 


: 
| needed for successful Southern farm- 


|ing, then there should be placed for | mining the comfort and welfare of | 


| the use of the head of those indus- 
| tries, for the use of the wife, pro- 
portionate amounts of the proceeds 
of the farm to carry on her work 
satisfactorily. The same line of 
argument would point out the good 
effect a more just apportionment of 
the money earned on the farm to the 
domestic economy would have. Most 
men provide according to their 


to sit down at the table, and 





| wife and children should share equal 
| ly in all the providing on table, hous 
‘ine, clothing? And are they willing 
tot 
the gratification of the ideas of lux 
duplicate amount o! 
tobacco, treating 


do 


ury of these a 
on 


IF 


money spent 


and liquor? of course, 


know that any money ever goes out | 


of the men’s pockets for liquor, but 


| traversing, as I do, on my afternoon | 
her best—and yet how shabbily !— | 


rides many of the roads of Richmond 
county, I have noticed that it is for- 
tunate that many of the mules of 
the farmers seem to know the way 


home by themselves,as their masters | 
are asleep in the wagon, and I can- | 
not think that all the jugs I see in | 


the wagons are carrying vinegar for 
pickles. 
‘“‘But is there not yet another line 


improvement and in which she does 
| not yet fill her true position? 
“Take from life all sunshine, all 


and life would be its own empty sim- 
ilacrum. Take from the life of the 
farm all that can elevate it to an es- 
thetie standpoint, and it would bea 
hard existence under very gloomy 
realities. Every flower that clings 
to the porch, every bird that finds a 
| home under the eaves of the house, 
every tree that is cherished in the 
yard, every nail that is driven into 


house complete, every bucket of lime 


‘or pot of paint that keeps the prem.- | 


,ises pleasant to the eye, every little 
curtain, cheap but clean, that hangs 
behind the well-washed windows 
every picture, chromo though it be, 
that hangs unspecked (by flies, mind 
you!) from the walls—every one of 
a hundred little things that yet to- 
gether make the domestic life of the 
farm. Oh, how would our Southern 
farms improve if the Southern wo- 
men would but know that a part of 
their true position on the farm is to 
make farm life beautiful! Can there, 


sition of woman on the farm is yet 
among the problems of the future? 
When the 
position of a well-ordered business, 
having its debit and credit account 





to the different branches of work, 
and its receipts are correspondingly 
when the farmer admits 
| the wife as his business partner, en- 


| Fag 
| divided ; 


means pretty fairly when they arc | 


the gastric region is a tender spot, 
with men, but are they careful that | 


urn over to wife and children tor | 


not | 


in which the work of the farm, es- | 
pecially in charge of woman, needs | 


color, all perfume, allthatisesthetic, | 


then, be a question that the true po- | 


farm progresses to the | 


with each of its fields and industries ; | 
when its capital is fairly apportioned | 


| : : . ’ 
ithe lives of children, often deter- 
| 


| the mother, child and others. So 
| the discipline of the child should 
| have begun at least two years back 

of the physicians stated time, and if 
| we are to believe in the cumulative 


| effects of heredity, back of the birth | 


lof both parents as far as possible, 
| though of course this lady could have 
| no influence in the training back of 
jher own years of discretion and se- 
lection of friends and environment. 

We farmers and live 
breeders, study these matters deeply 


as 


| nore the natural laws laid down by 
the Great 
our own families. 
READER ANI 
Wake Co., N.C. 


Ruler of the universe in 


» OBSER 


noone gic 
BACKBONELESS HUMANITY. 
dulgence of carly 


It is the home in 


life that is responsible for so many 
| specimens of backboneless humanity. 
the in- 
have not in 


their children 


There are many mothers of 
lindulgent kind, who 
| their hearts to make 
do anything that 
them. 

The frequent ‘school headaches’”’ 
are accepted seriously, and the les- 
sons are shunned for that coveted 


run in the garden, or that jolly play | 


|in the house. If music be unpleas- | 
ant for little miss, still in the grind- | 
ing drudgery of scales and fingering, 
music is.dropped because she has no | 
taste for it, and it is eruei to force 
her inclinations. So with the broth- 
er’s Latinand arithmetic, geography 
and history. 

The mother maintains the abnor- 
mulity of her children all through, | 
and makes that childish petulance 
and childish dislike of initial drudg- | 
ery the measure of their mature re- 
quirements. Nor can she correct 
them when they do wrong. She 
makes kindly excuses to them and 
| for them, and puts excuses into their 


: “| own mouths to save them the pain | 
its proper place that keeps fence and | 


of a frank confession and herself the 
|}anguish of inflicting a deserved pun- 
| ishment. 

| $he wishes, poor soul, to be all 
| that is sweet and good and loving to 


| her children, but she has not strength 
| make them feel that 
i truth of consequences and respon- 
|sibilities. She wants them to be | 


: . nae 
' good without the need of training, | 


| and to be happy without the draw- | 
| backs of sorrow for wrongdoing and | 
| the bitterness of suffering in punish- 
| ment. 

She thinks if she makes them strong | 
and healthy and happy they will | 
necessarily be good, and she does not , 
see that all the while she is weaken- | 
|ing their moral fiber and making | 
| them self-indulgent, unable to resist | 
|the pains and misfortunes of life, 


| 
| 


;and sure to become in the end a 
member of that purposeless species | 
, known as backboneless humanity.— 
Ledger Monthly. 

—b 


MORMON MARRIAGE CEREMONY. 


| titled to her just share of the profits | 


(of the farm, and when he remem- | 
does not} 
Ieeoonaleed mean that neglect and | 


bers that ‘woman won’ 


indifference are as acceptable to the 


| wife as ardor and attention were to | 
swectheart—when the woman on the 


i farm realizes that upon her depends 


| not only the cooking, the care of the | 
| children and other domestic but that | 


‘everything that makes life on the 
farm pleasant as far 
taste and embellshment can make it, 
are her especial and that 
| she also must remember in the hard- 

working, ageing husband, the lover 


as 


charge, 


| will woman's true position on the 
|farm be reached, and the Garden of 


Rden will find again a place on the! 
}earth; a rural life will become the | 


; envy of those bred and dwelling in 
| the confinements of city life.”’ 
“be - + > 


TRAINING A CHILD. 


| 


Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 


We notice the item from the Stock- | 
man and Farmer on thissubject, page | 


fof issue of The Progressive Farmer 
| for May 8th. The physician answered 
|w lady’s query when to begin the ed- 
| ucation of her three year old child: 


‘Madam, you have lost two years 
j) already.”’ 
| 


The physician was polite and easy 
to let the mother begin by learning 
| first of the two years lost. 

Before she was through training 
that child she should have had an 
inkling that a generation before she 
| began with the three year old would 
have been none too soon. It is said 
to require three generations to pro- 
duce a scholar. 

Prenatal influences are potent in 


« 


neatness, | 


of her youth, then, and only then, | 


Mrs. J. K. Hudson tells how 


Lippincott for January : 

Ranged along the wall in a solemn | 
;row sat the brother of the bride- 
groom, his mother, his daughter, 
and the mother of the bride. 
se’s mother was but the ghost of 
herself of yesterday; then strong 
and erect and content; now tremb- 
ling in her chair as if she would 
ugain fall to the floor, her appealing | 
eyes unheeded, for her daughter had 
been placed so that she could not see 
| her mother. 

Almost as quickly as the company 
was seated—no time being permitted | 
for scenes that were disliked by the 
j the head of the church—the voice | 
|of Brigham Young rang out loud 

and confident. Addressing the first 
| wife he said: ‘‘Are you willing to 
| give this woman to your husband to 
| be his lawful wife for time and for | 
all eternity? If you are you will | 
| signify it by placing her right hand 
within the left hand of your hus- | 
| band.’”’ 
The broken, wretched wife reached | 
across the altar, and lifting the deli- 
| cate hand of the girl with her own | 
| work-stiffened fingers laid it in the | 
| broad, outstretched palm of her hus- 
band, Thus was the plural marriage 
consecrated and the holy institution 
of Christian wedlock desecrated—in 
Christian America. 
Long afterwards I knew that I had 
| witnessed one of the 


Claris- 


tragedies in 
what was known among the Mor- 
jmons as the Reformation, and 
among the Gentiles as the Reign of 
| Terror. : 


for the values to be secured, but ig- | 


is unpleasant to | 


| public instruction 


‘of mind nor force of will enough to | 


Known Among Mormons as the Reformation. | 
a | 
Mormon marries ‘‘A Third Wife,”’ | 
in a story by that title in the New} 


Exchange. 


| THE EARTH'S GREAT AGE. 


Prof. R. A. Fessenden of Alle- 


|sociation for the Advancement of 
| Science, says the earth must be at 
| least 500,000,000 years old. 

He said that geologists used to 
|think that there was 
| time for evolution, but Lord Kelvin 
| showed that the time was not un- 
| limited, and must be somewhere like 
200,000,000 years. Later he has 


| than 50,000,000 years. 

Lord Kelvin’s estimates are 
upon certain assumptions, the most 
important being that the radiation 
co-eflicient from the earth has re- 
If the radiation 
coeflicient Was several times larger 
than at present, theage of the earth 
would would have to increased 
very considerably. 

A rough estimate -of all sources of 
had led him to the 


based 


mained constant. 


be 


possible error 


shany, addressing the American As- | 


unlimited | Mary Bruce Talbot. and in » } 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


| woman writes 


: : a | before her full name, to x str: 
k | brough the time down since life was | ; 
stock | , : ‘ ant 
sid ' first possible on this planet to less 


|conclusion that we are justified in | 
saying the age of the earth since life | 
was possible on it is not less than | 


500,000,000 years, perhaps less, and 


not have been 


earth.—Ex. 


originated on this 


—a +s op 


AN IMPORTANT QUESTION. 


Mr. Glenn, the superintendent of 
in “Georgia, re- 


‘when a reply is expected. 


a 
CORRECT FORM IN LETTER.w RITING 


Points for Those Who May be in Donut 
the Best Usages. i 

To every one outside the fami 
circle the Christian name ang mM 
“ eA Sur 

name should be written in full 


. ; : A 
married woman writes her 


ame. 


USINEgs 
letter adds beneath it, in bracket 


Mrs. John Talbot. An unmarrieg 
iicncty mTied 
‘*Miss’’ in bracket 
anger 


Typewritten letters are on}y 
missible for business eo) 
In such epistles the 
should be written by hand 

Speak first of the interes} 
correspondent 


tions. 


and 
those which concern yours; 


«9 f4 
aiter 


Never write anything 
own signature of which 
later be ashamed. 

Never allow any one to r 
ter intended for your eyes y 
is intrusted to your honor. 
not so explicitly stated. 

One does not use the word 
party”’ 


‘shonse 


in an invitation, but says 


i pean oe ; i **} am asking a few friends, et; 
consequently Lord Kelvin is not jus- | 


tified in his statement that life could | 


| “‘Sir,’? *‘Dear 
| Sir,’’ or if in the plural, with 


cently explained the nature of the! 
X-ray to a gathering of colored chil- | 


dren. 
colored youth called him aside and 


about the machine. Mr. Glenn 
sured him that he was. 
I wants ter ax youef er 


as- 


‘* Boss, 


After the meeingt was over a | 


| | married or unmarried.—Mrs 
wanted to know if he was in earnest | 


A letter sent by hand should be 
left unsealed, unless a servant he the 
messenger. 

Business letters should bein wit) 
Sir,’’ or ‘My Dear 
‘Gen 
tlemen,’? and end with “Yours 
truly” or ‘Respectfully yours’ 
never ‘‘Respectfully”’ alone,omitting 
the subject of the sentence. 
are addressed as ‘*-Madam,”’ w} 


rs”? 


ether 
Burton 


Kingsland, in the June Ladies’ Hoy 


Journal. 


nigger et chicken kin you lookin him | 


an’ see chicken?”’ 

“Why, yes, Epraim,”’ 
Glenn. : 

“Well, boss, I wants ter ax yer 
one mo’ question. Kin you look in 
dat nigger and tell whar dat chicken 
come from ?”’ 


said Mr. 


—— —o oe > 
TO SUCCEED 


WITH LITERATURE. 


some talent, a great deal of industry, 
‘enough to enable you to disregard 


as the fancied demands of the public, 


|it is possible, without friends or in- 


troductions, or bothering celebrities 
to read your manuscripts, or culti- 


less wide-spread than a _prize- 


- ~O 

CLEANLINESS IN THE COUNTRY 
The sanitary condition o! 

country home is about as bad 


L 


| could be made without adopting 4] 


European plan of maintaining in the 
front yard a monumental heap of 


manure, and sleeping in thie same 


| house with horses, cattle und hogs 


as ameans of keeping warm. Many 


| farmers do not even attempt to keep 


| 


| funeral expenses. 


| superiors, equals, and critics, as well | 


: : | their premises clean, and are neglect- 
My advice to struggling fellow- | Pp d 


scribblers is: if you are blessed with | 


ful to a shocking extent of their 
water supply. Sad are the penal 


| : : ities they pay in doctor bills and 
. _|and an amount of conceit mighty | 7 yt a ae 
everlasting | 


The very first 
thing to be done in making a home 


!is to provide a supply of pure water 
| This provision should be followed by 
| an intelligent and persistent effort to 


| vating the camp of log-rollers, by | 


dint of slaving day and night for, i oe a 
. nine of 7 ibe found in work of this kind on 
years, during the flower of your | 


youth, to attain to fame infinitely | ; 
| necessary improvements may require 


fighter’s, and a pecuniary position | 


which you might, 
trouble, have been born to.—Israel 
| Zangwill, in June ‘‘Success.”’ 


—~a + + 


with far less) 


|safe place to live. 


Have the moral courage to deny | 


_ yourselves, and from the great mass 


| of printed stuff with which the world 


the educated, cultured 
| ’ 
‘should seek. Don’t be ashamed to 


| as 


|Say when asked of books: ‘‘No, I 
T cannot un- 
derstand it, yet I am convinced that 
it true that educated, refined 
Christian women are reading stuff 


, 


| have not read them.’ 


is 


conform to the laws of commo 
sense and safety in making sanitary 
arrangements. Great difficulty will 


many of the farms and ranches. The 


a deal of care and labor and some 
money. This fact should not deter 
any man who is determined tv pro- 
vide for his family a comfortable and 
Nor can the 


housewife afford to be neglectful 


| Her duties along this line are gute 
jas pressing and important as are 
is flooded select such reading only 


mind | 


in books which if addressed to them | 


in conversation they would consider 


highly insulting.—Dr. Pittinger, in | 


Sermon to St. Mary’s graduates, Ral- 


leigh. 


ae 

Only 81 per cent. of females 15 
years of age and over are unmarried, 
while among males of the same ages 
the proportion is 41 per cent. Tak- 
ing girls and boys between 15 and 


| 20 years of age, it is found that one 


out of every ten girls is married, 
while among the boys the proportion 
falls to one in two hundred. These 
were the proportionsin 1890. Wheth- 
er the conditions have changed since 
then is a question that can only be 
answered by the census of 1900. 
—-- 


It cannot be too often repeated | 
that it is not helps, but obstacles, | 
not facilities, but difficulties, that. 
'the idler, the loafer, the stirrer UP 
of strife, the propagator of uncle 
hints and suggestions, as it would 


make men and bring final success.— 


—~o + + 


Mistress of the House—‘+My good 
man, did you ever take a bath?”’ 
Tramp—‘'No, mum; I never took 


—-—- 
Politicus—*‘The question is, what 
Shall we do with our 
| sions?”’ 
Younghub—‘I'll tell you what I 
do with mine ; I walk the floor nights 
with it.’’—Ex. 


new posses- 


“ee - e 
By trying we can easily learn to 
endure adversity—another man’s, I 
mean.—Mark Twain. 


;much 


| cess.’ 


alr, 


those of the husband. Pure 
pure water and pure food are 


quite 


as necessary in the country as they 
| are in the city, and there is no reason 
| why the cleanliness movement si! 


ud 
not interest the farmer as much ss 
it interests the man whose bome 
in town.—Gualveston News 
—_- oo oe 
We wish we had the 
phrase the truth that public 0] 


Is 


mifts toso 


yInION 


| would be educated thereby to char 


acterize the idler as truly disgrace 
ful as the sheep thief. What a grea 
service we would be able to rende! 
to the church and to the State: 

of the criminal d: 

family scandals, the neigh}or! 
broils, due to the idler, th 
who with little or nothing of 
own to occupy his mind and 
tongue, loafs about the 
neighborhood peering 
folks’ back yards and thrusting his 
nose into every heap in reach 1? 
search of moral filth no one can tell. 


+ 


Hi 


is 


streets or 


into other 


| He who said ‘*Thou shalt not stea!, 


suid for every idle word that} 
spoken account thereof shall be 


given. Let public opinion impale 


an 


the sheep thief. Both are disgract 


a wo 96 » Ta) 
ful and if one should be degraded 8 


f . ; ; | ought the other. 
|anything bigger’n a silver teapot.’’ | 
| —Sel. 


If both were made 


. itv 

|to fare alike many a communif} 
P Por e 

| would thereby banish or reform th 


very worst sources of evil in them.— 
Lumber Bridge News. 
—- oe 
It is frequently said of 
paper, a great manufactory, & 
store: ‘It failed two or three 
before it succeeded, but the failures 
taught the proprietor how t estab 
lish it firmly at last.’’—June “Suc- 
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Children’s Column. Christian Life Column. 


A BOTHERED BOY. 





wonder why it is that girls are al- 
ways told that they 

sh wuld do jist like their mammas do 

Gn every single way? 

it's offul easy fer a girl to git along, 

hecuzZ oe 2 
‘yey praise her up fer actin jist the 
“vay her mamma duz. 


| 


ynder why it is that boys can’t 
ovo and do the way 

vpeir pas do and still not git licked 
~~ or lectured every day? 

ir pas, they nearly always smoke, 


4K 


1 
{ 


nd many of them chew, 
unst my pa he got so mad I 
«<l hin swearin, too! 
el ody'd tell me why it’s 
; ireadful wrong 
- to do things that their pas 
ep doin right along ; 
[ knew why girls can act jist 
their mammas do 


more, git loved a lot 
praised up fer it, too! 
—Selected. 
tl 0 ii 


THE BEST TIME AND COUNTRY. 


the best time to be a boy the 
i has ever known is just this 
—just at the outstart of a great, 
forceful, wisdom-loving 
ivy,” Dr. David Starr 
rian, Presinent of the Leland 
stanford, Jr., University, in The 
rday Evening Post. ‘‘And just 
best plice to be a boy is right 
in the United States, the one 
yf the earth where a boy can 
, up with a reasonable chance of 
most of himself. 
opportunity,’ 
Emcrson, and to the right kind of a 
this is the main thing. He does 
sk help, he does not need en- 
vement. All he wants 

‘e, and that he can find. 
- never a time when 
ligent, skillful and trustworthy 

ere so much in demand. 

Yow, to the right kind of a boy, 
y with something in him, the 
t udvice that anybody can give is 
sumed up in these two sentences: 

Keep yourself clean ! Go to college. 


—_— - + 


rous, 
writes 


=f 


ng the 


ca mean 


says 


is a 
There 
men—sober, 


MR. FLY’S FEET. 


Fitted With Queer Hooks, Which He Jabs 
Into Your Flesh. 


Lo you know that acommon house | 


fiv is one of the most wonderful 
creatures in the world? If he were 
OnLy 
stvunge manner in which his feet 
‘lone are made you would think him 


far more wonderful than even the 


big enough for you to see the | 


Jephant, with his long trunk. His | 


feet are padded and have queer hooks 
und thousands of tiny hairs. From 
the roots of the hairs comes a fluid 


that keeps the pads moist, so that he | 


‘an hold on well when climbing on 
the glass of the window or on the 
lling. There are two of the hooks 
m each foot, and these are sharp 
and curved. You have often felt a 
stinging pain when a fly lit upon 
vour hand and another one when he 
let. go and flew away. That fly did 
not sting or bite you. He only jabbed 
those sharp hooks into your flesh so 

could hold on tightly. And it 
larts you even worse for him to tear 
these hooks out than to jab them in. 

Exchange, 
eee 


GUESS. 


What sort of a day would be good 
r running for a cup? A muggy 


Vhat have you to expect at an 
1? Inn-attention. 
When may a man be said to break- 
‘ust before he gets up? When he 
sua roll in bed. 
2x Church be on fire, why has the 
"sun the smallest chance of escape ? 
ause the engine cannot play 
on it. 
What is worse than ‘‘raining cats 
Hailing omnibuses. 
hat is even better than presence 
mind in a accident? 
sence of body. 
What word contains all the vowels 
due order? Facetiously. 
Why has a man more hair than 
oman? 


nd dogs?” 


railway 


“tutor (hirsuter). 
What tree is most suggestive of 
Kissing? Yew. 


When may aman be said to have | 


‘our hands? When he doubles his 


at 
= 


Why are sailors bad horsemen? 
because they ride on the 
thane), 

What letter is the pleasantest to a 

' woman? <A, because it makes 
her hear, 

When does a pig become land prop- 

When he is turned into a 
ilow, 

Why are fowls the most profitable 

livestock? Because for 
smon they give a peck. 

What is the keynote to good breed- 
B natural.—Exchange. 


every 


Because he's naturally her | 


muin | 


“GOD SEETH NOT AS MAN SEETH.”’ 
‘Life has gone well with me today,”’ 
one said, , 

And raised his head, 

Looked with exultant eyes, 

Fearless of change, defiant of sur- 
prise, 

Into the future—lo! 

An awful vision rose, 

Clear-cut against a background dark 
with woes, 

He reeled as "neath a blow: 

‘““Ah, God! Can it be true 

That is the meed and due, 

Just recompense and terrible redress 

For my superb success?” 

‘Ave, for it fed on what another lost. 

Raised itself on the dow nfall of that 
ot her, 

And stole its brill 
ened brother ; 

Success—at what a cost !"’ 


lance froma black 


T » “7 
‘Life has gone ill with 





me ALAN 
one said, 
With drooping head, 
Raising his tired eves 
Filled with the weary pathos of sur 


prise 

At lofty purpose balked, 

At noble work o’erthrown ; 

Defeat seemed aye to claim him as 
her own: 

Dolorous failure stalked 

Before his burning gaze— 

When lo! with rapt amaze, 

He saw a vision of the 

Cried he in glad surprise : 

‘Dear God, can it be true my baftled 
dreaming 

Hath of asurety wrought so much 
for thee?”’ 

‘‘Aye; work, or 
thought for me 

Fails not, whate’er the seeming.”’ 

—Minnie Upton, in New York Ob- 
server. 


future rise. 


good intent, or 


eres 

Our young women should demand 
of the young men the sume pure life 
which the demand of them. 
One of the most beautiful character 
istics of our Southern women is their 
their quict 
reserve and their purity. It is the 
safeguard of a people. The libertine, 
who blushes not to spend his time in 
debauchery, in and 
licentiousness, should not be recog- 
nized by the noble women who cher- 
ish character above life. We believe 
in the single standard of Sinai and 


men 


nobleness of character, 


drunkenness 


‘ there we shall stand on the old book ' 


against all the specious excuses of 
men who would violate its precepts. 
Purity, purity! The same for man 
and woman !—N. C. Baptist. 


ee oe 


GOD'S WAY VS. MAN’S WAY. 


The books which together we call 


the Bible differ in one very impor- | 


tant respect from all the books that 
have ever been written before or 
since. They tell very plainly the 
things which the writers of other 
books that deal with human charac- 
ter strive to keep secret, and lay 
bare with unsparing hand the faults 
of their characters and the secret of 
their lives. They tell, for example, 
of Noah's drunkenness, of Abraham’s 
equivocation, of Jacob’s trickery, of 
David's dark sin, of Solomon’s folly, 
of Peter’s profanity, and the cow- 
ardice of all the apostles. 

They keep silent on the very things 
on which other biographers are most 
voluble, and as each of these sepa- 
rate books deals with human 
acter in precisely the same way, 
each differing from all other books 
that have ever been written, it fol 


char- 


‘lows that this peculiarity must have 


a common origin and that they each 
have been inspired from the same 
source and the whole unlike 
thing that has ever written. 
This book reveals what men love to 
conceal and conceals what men love 


to reveal.—Ex. 
~t oo 

It has been well said that 
brend 
weuk races.” 
is thut the Bible speuks so highly of 
him ‘that overcometh.”’ Itis only 
by being an overcomer that an 


any- 
been 


“where 
trees find the 


This suggests why it 


on we 


“rows 


ve ¢c 


grow into worth. Man ‘becomes 
something.’’ says Burroughs, ‘‘only 


overcoming something.”” The 
interest in a feat that 
Alexander sighed 
for more worlds to conquer: he was 
too big aman to enjoy going out of 
No manly man likes to 
shrivel; this is why 


by 
athlete loses 


has become easy. 


business. 
feel himself 


“many rich men keep on toiling and 


making money. They object to 
shriveling, and therefore keep on in 
the struggle of overcoming. There 
can be no moral Alexanders among 
us. In the religious and moral life 
there are always more worlds to con- 


quer. Before us always lies the 
joy of the privilege of growing 


through overcoming.—S. 8. Times. 
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Georgia-Alabama Business College, 

Maoon, Georgia, 


THE PROPOSED CONSTITUTIONAL AMEND- 
MENT. | 


Believing that no more important | 
measure has been before the people | 


| of North Carolina for a score of years, | 


we give in full herewith the proposed | 
' 


| Constitutional amendment, which we | 


expect to keep standing until the elec- | 


tion in August of this year. It is not 


necessary for us tosay that it should 


| be carefully considered and that the 


voter should not allow prejudice to 
influence him in deciding whether or 
not he will support it. 
ment reads as follows: 

That Article VI. of the Constitu- 


The amend- | 


tion of North Carolina be, and the 
same is hereby abrogated and in lieu 
thereof shall be substituted the fol 
lowing article of said Constitution : 


ARTICLE VI. 
SUFFRAGE AND ELIGIBILITY 


QUALIFICATIONS OF 


* 


TO OFFICE— 
AN ELECTOR. 
(Section1) Every male person born 
in the United States and every male 
person who has been naturalized, 21 
years of age and possessing the quali- 
fications set out in this article, shall 
be entitled to vote at any election by 
the people in the State, except as 
herein otherwise provided. 

(Section 2) He shall have resided in 
the State of North Carolina for two 
years, in the county six months, and 
in the precinct, ward or other elec- 
tion district in which he offers to 
vote, four months next preceding the 
election: Provided, That removal 
from one precinct, ward or other elec- 
tion district, to another in the same 
county, shall not operate to deprive 
any person of the right to vote in the 


precinct, ward or other election dis- 


trict, from which he has removed 
until four months after such re- 
moval. No person who has been 
convicted or who has confessed his 


guilt in open court upon indictment, 
of any the 
which now is may 


crime, punishment of 


or hereafter be, 
imprisonment in the State prison, 
shall be permitted to vote unless the 
said person shall be first restored to 


citizenship in the manner prescribed | 


by law. 


to vote shall be at the time a legally 
registered voter as herein prescribed 
j}and in the manner herein after pro- 


vided by law, and the General As- | 


sembly of North Carolina shall enact 
| general registration laws to carry 
| into effect the provisions of this arti- 
ele. 
(Section 4) Every person present- 
,ing himself for registration shall be 
able to read and write any 
| tion of the Constitution in the English 


| language, and before he shall be en- | 
titled to vote he shall have paid on 


jor before the first day of March of 
the year in which he 
vote his poll tax as prescribed by 
law for the previous year. Poll taxes 
shall be a lien only on assessed prop- 


erty, and no process shall issue toen- |' 


| force the collection of the same ex 
cept against assessed property. 

(Section 5) No male person who 
was on January 1, 1867, or at any 
time prior thereto, entitled to vote 
under the laws of any State in the 
United States wherein he then re 
sided, and no lineal descendant of 
any such person, shall be denied the 
right to registerand vote at any elec 
tion in this State by reason of his 
failure to the educational 
qualification prescribed in Section 4 
of this Article: Provided, He shall 
have registered in accordance with 
the terms of this Section prior to 
December 1, 1908. The General As 
sembly shall provide for a perma 
nent record of all persons who regis 
ter under this section on or before 
November 1, 1908, and all such per 
sons shall be entitled to register and 
vote in all elections by the people in 
this state unless disqualified 
Section 2 of this article: Provided 
such persons shall have paid their 
poll tax as required by law. 

(Section All elections by the 
people shall be by ballot, and all elec 
tions by the General Assembly shall 
be viva voce. 

(Section 7) Every voter in North 
Carolina, except as in this Article 
disqualified, shall be eligible to office, 
but before entering upon the duties 
of the office he shall take and sub- 
seribe the following oath : «‘I, ———, 
do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I 
will support and maintain the Con- 
stitution of the United States and 

' the Constitution and Luws of North 
'Carolina not inconsistent therewith, 


possess 


under 


6) 


(Section 3) Every person offering | | 
, Business Agent—T. B. Parker, Hills- | 


sec- | 


proposes to 


| day. 


| have been 


and that I will faithfully discharge | 


the duties of my office as 

So help me God.”’ 
(Section &) The following classes of 

persons shall be disqualified for office : 


| country. 


| read this book on account of price, 


First, all persons who deny the being | 


of Almighty God. Second, all per- 
sons who shall have been convicted, 
or confessed their guilt or indict 
ment pending, and whether sentenced 


or not, under judgment suspended, | 


of any treason or felony, on any other 
crime for which the punishment may 
be imprisonment in the penitentiry, 
since becoming citizens of the United 
States, or of corruption and mal- 
practice in office, unless such person 
shall be restored to the right of citi- 


zenship in a manner prescribed by | 


law. 


HOW ABOUT YOUR FAILURE? 


Many people labor under the de- | 
lusion that destiny is against them, 
writes Orison Swett Marden in the | 
June ‘‘Success,’’ that some cruel fate | 
has decreed their failure or unhappi- | 
ness. They believe they are handi- 
capped in the race, that they are not 
as other people, that they were born 
under an unlucky star, and that they 
cannot, by any effort of theirs, do 
what others can do. They do not 
dream of attributing their failure to 
achieve results to lack of ability or | 
steadiness of purpose, but firmly be- 
fate 
bent upon making them miserable. 

If we ean only eet 
reality of life, 


Saree 
real being, we 


liveve that some mocking is 
a glimpse of the 
the principle of our 
shall find that 
defect in our lives not only comes 
but 


every 


from a also, 


cause, us a rule, 
from some cause within ourselves. 
If we put gold into the mint, we 


naturally expect to} get coined gold 
Ii put shoddy into 
we expect to get shoddy 


in return. we 
loom, 


cloth. 


the 


oe 

At no Time is Man Secure from 
Attacks of such disorders of the 
stomach as cholera morbus, cramps 
and diarrhoea ; but these complaints 
are common during the heated term, 
when it dangerous to neglect 
them. Patn- KiLLer is a remedy that 
has never failed and the severest at- 
tacks have been cured by it. Avoid 
substitutes, tnere is but one Pain- 
Killer, Perry Davis’. 25¢ and 50¢. 
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THE NATIONAL FARMERS’ ALLI 
ANCE AND INDUSTRIAL 
UNION. 





Presisdlent—J.C.Wilborn, Old Point, 
S.C. 
Vice-President — P. 
Lake City, Minn. 
Secretary-Treasurer—A. B. Welch, 
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NORTH CAROLINA FARMERS’ STATE 

LIANCE. 
President—W. A. Graham, 
pelah, N.C. 
Vice-President — J. 
| Winton, N.C. 
Secretary—-Treasurer 


H. Rahilley, 


Cc. 


AL- 


Mach- 


S. Mitchell, | 


and State 
| boro, N.C. 
Lecturer—Dr.V.N.Seawell, Faison 
N.C. 
Chaplain—W. 8. Mercer, Moyock, 
IC 


Doorkeeper—Geo. T. Lane, Greens- 
boro, N. C. 
| Sergeant-at-Arms—D. W. Watson, 
| Maywood, N. C. 
' Trustee Business Agency Fund— 
W. A. Graham, Machpelah, N. C. 


CAROLINA FARMERS’ STATE 
ALLIANCE. 
J. W. Denmark, Chairman, 
jeigh, N. C. 


Ral- 


| pelah,N. C. 
W. B. Fleming, Ridgeway, N. C. 
John Graham, Warrenton, N.C. 
Dr. J. E. Person, Pikeville, N. C. 
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C. C. MeLellan, Godwin, N. C. 
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EVERYBODY IS READING 


“In His Footsteps; 


—OR— 


What Would Jesus Do?” 


BY CHARLES M. SHELDON, 


THE RELIGIOUS MASTERPIECE 
OF THE CENTURY. 
— 


MILLIONS OF COPIES ALREADY 


SOLD. 
aww ( = 

In this wonderful book, Rev. Chas. 
M. Sheldon tells the story of men in 
every walk of life who pledge them- 
selves for a time to bring the stern 
test question, ‘*‘What Would Jesus 
Do?” to bear upon each act of every 
day life. 

A sermon story dealing with the 
freat moral questions of the age. 
Written in the winter of 1896, and 
read by the author, a chapter ata 
time, to his Sunday evening congre- 
gation in Topeka, Kansas. It was 
then printed as aserial, then in book 

| form, and at once was recognized as 
the greatest religious work of the 
It is estimated that 


——OVER 3,000,000 COPIES— | 


sold in England alone, this | 


exceeding the record of any other 
American author in any foreign 


In order that no one shall fail to 


we have arranged a special edition 
and make the following exceptionally | 
liberal offers. 

READ THESE OFFERS! 

WHY NOT GET A COPY? 
14°To any paid-up subscriber, or to 
any person sending us $1 on his sub- 
scription, we will send a copy of this 
great work for only 

AY TEN CENTS EXTRA. 

Order to-day. Address : 

THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, | 

RALEIGH, N. C | 


Steward—J. C. Bain, Wade, N.C. | 
| EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE NORTH | 


W. A. Graham (Ex-officio), Mach- | 
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A book containing 156 letters from 
Address: 


C. A. RICHARDSON & CO., ve: 


r the South. 


. M, WACO, TEXAS. 


FREE. ABSOLUTELY FREE. 


A LARGE STAMPED CAMBRIC PATTERN 
OF RENAISSANCE LACE—FREE! 


Any ONE of the following pieces may be selected : 











Numbers, Size 
28. Bureau Scarf (linen center), 54x 18 inches, full size. 
29. Table Cover, x s 45 x 45 inches, half of pattern. 
3{. Round Centerpiece, - 25 x 25 inches, full size. 

400. Small Table Cover, - 25 x 25 inches, full size. 

401. Bureau or Side-Board Scarf, 54x 18 inches, full size. 


These designs appeared in the March and April, 1900, issues of THE Am 


QUEEN, 


ERICAN 


Any one of the above designs stamped on pink cambric, 
scription to THE AMERICAN QUEEN. 

The AMERICAN QUEEN is a magazine devoted entird@y to the interests of 
women—their homes, their dress, their personal appearances, their amusements and 
their occupations. 

Money prizes are offered monthly. To enter any of our money contests you 
must be a subscriber to THE AMERICAN QUEEN. 

Send us your subscription at once ($Qe.) so that you may take advantage of 
our many generous offers right off. Send post-office order or 1 or 2-cent stamps 
Sample copies, 5¢, each. 


Address SUBSCRIPTION DEPARTMENT, 
THE AMERICAN QUEEN, 31 E. 17th St., New York. 
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Do Tou BvER LAUGH? 
If So, You Can’t Afford to Bs Without 


Samantha at Saratoga, 


| 





-ByYy- 
JOSIAH ALLEN’S WIFE 


(MARIETTA HOLLY ) 


One of the Fanniest Books Ever Written. 
100,000 Sold at $2.50 per Copy........... 


f She takes off Follies, Flirta- 
: tions, Low Necked Dress- 
ing, Dudes, Pug Dogs, 
Toboggan, Etc. 


| 





—( — 
OPINIONS : OF : NOTED: CRITICS: 
‘*Exceedingly amusing.’’— 
Rose E. Cleveland. ‘‘Delicious 
Humor.’’—Will Carleton. ‘‘So 
excruciatingly funny, we had 
to sit back and laugh until the 
tears came.’’—Witness. ‘‘Bit- 
terest satire, coated with the 
swectest of exhilarating fun.’’ 
—Bishop Newman. 
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$10,000 CASH 
was paid for the copyright of 
this work, and until recently it 
was sold at $2.50, but lately to 
put it within the reach of 
everybody, it has been pub- 
lished in somewhat cheaper 
form. It is printed from new 
type, and on fine paper. 


“Oh! argue and 
dispute with a - 
dyin’ man!” 


ONE OF THE ILLUSTRATIONS FROW “SAMANTHA AMONG 
THE BREVERSe * (AES TLY REDUCED) a) 
Li oe. 














NOTHING VULGAR OR UNCLEAN———0 
o———JUST PURE HEARTY FUN. 
This remarkable work was first sold exclusively by agents at $2 per 


copy. A new edition has been issued which contains ever word and every 
illustration in the $2 edition, but is printed on lighter paper and has a 


| heavy, tough paper binding. 


We are prepared to make this great offer: Send us $1 in new subscrip- 
tions (not your own) to THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER or $3 in renewals 


‘(other than your own) and we will send you a copy free prepaid. 


We will send any one a copy of this work and The Progressive Far- 
First come, first served. Order at once. 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
RALEIGH, N. C. 


mer one year for only $1.25. 
Address : 























































The Progressive Farmer, June 12, 1900 








Correspondence. 


FOR A PROTECTIVE TARIFF. 





Mr. Clark Asserts That the Time Has Come 
for the South to Drop the Free Trade Idea, 
“The Surviving Partner of Slavery anda 
Menace to Our Industrial Progress.” 

Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 
Time brings youth toa period of 

maturity ; that period is 
reached the youth becomes a young 
man and realizes for the fact that he 
must abandon the rules that gov- 
erned him in his younger life and 
adopt those for his entrance into the 
affairs with full-grown men. In the 
development of nations there come 
also periods when changed conditions 
must be made or recognized. 

This to face with 
one of those periods ; cannot 
stand still; we must go ahead or go 
backward. Under a system of pro- 
tection we have developed our manu- 
facturing interests to an extent that 
the domestic market will no longer 
absorb our manufactured products. 
Indeed, it has been shown by statis- 
tics that our make 
goods enough in eight months to 
all domestic require- 


when 


nation is face 
we 


factories can 
supply our 
ments. 

Under adverse influences we have 
already developed a very consider- 
sble export trade; it is this trade 
that is relieving our cotton factories 
and taking all their surplus product. 
If we can continue to extend this 
trade, we may continue to build 
mills indefinitely and still prosper in 
the cotton regions; if we lose this 
trade, we have too many mills now. 
If we continue this development | 
there is ample room for all the cot- | 
ton mills in the South and New Eng- | 
land also; if it is not continued, it | 
will be not only a war between the 
mills of New England and the South, | 
but many of the mills of the South 
will destroy each other in the com- | 
petition for domestic trade. 

The cotton crop of the United 
States is 10,000,000 bales ; if this en- 
tire crop were turned into plain 
sheeting if would require the ser- | 
vices of 1,000,000 employees ; this is 
reckoning on a basis that one opera- | 
tor will turn out ten bales of cotton | 
into standard sheeting in one year. | 
Then reckoning the population of 
the South at 20,000,000, estimate | 
that of these 12,000,000 are white | 


people and it becomes plain that we | 
can easily spare 1,000,000 of white | 
people for operatives in factories to | 
turn six cent cotton into 18 cent cot- | 
ton cloth. If we export this product | 
we receive from abroad $900,000,000 | 
for cloth instead of $3800,000,000 for | 
raw cotton. | 
This is without increase of popula- 
tion ; it is without additional outlay 
over and above what we now put 
out. It means a profit of twice the 
present gross value of the present 
cotton crop. It means that people | 
who now have one dollar to spend | 
will have three dollars to spend. It | 
means looking after our material in- | 
terest and having material pros- | 
perity. It means $1,000,000,000 for | 
the present cotton crop, which now 
brings $300,000,000. It means cheap | 
houses for the working girls and | 
working boys to live in that toil | 
daily in the North Carolina mills. It | 
means good schools, low taxes, good | 
roads and the comforts of life as| 
against the pauper and camp life our 
people have led so long under free 
free trade administration. | 
It behooves us to continue to diver- | 
sify our industries and cling to the | 
system that encourages a profitable 
interdependence of our citizens one | 
upon another ; we of the South have 
only to look back to the dark days 
of our civil war to appreciate the 
necessity of a people being able to 
live at home. We had depended upon 
foreign nations for supplies; the 
North, upon herself. The one sec- 
tion had stood by a tariff for the en- 
couragement and protection of her 
industries ; the other had not. When 
the planter’s slaves increased, and 
when his granaries were filled his 
next-door neighbor was not so pros- 
perous, but when the factory was 
built in the Northern towns, values 
increased in all the neighborhood, 
employment was given to idle hands 
and money was put into empty pock- 
ets. The staying qualities of their 
prosperity were better than ours. 
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It really seems odd that any South- | 
erner who passed through the de- | 
privations of the war period should | 


need persuasion of the advantages of 
protection. Itis strange to me that 
he has not discovered that the free 
trade idea in the South is the surviv- 
ing partner of the institution of 
slavery in our business affairs. Home 
truths like home manufacturers, 
have ever met an unwelcome recep- 


| in 1816. 


| tion; for two generations the pro- 
tive tariff has been the hitching-post 
of our prejudice, and on this subject 
reason knocks in vain at the doors of 
our understanding. 

The day of free trade in the South 
is past; it went out with the old sys- 
tem of labor, and old-time prejudices 
must follow. of 
young men born since the civil war 
will vote in the coming election. Let 
it be hoped that they. will not walk 
blindly in the leading strings of the 
politicians, and that they will not 
yield readily to the artifices of the 
It is a painful truth 
that positions of public trust are too 
often but dividends declared upon 
the capitalized prejudice and igno- 
rance of our people; the politicians 
being both stockholders and direct- 
ors, are naturally interested in the 
perpetuation of their investment but 
intolerance of free thought and free 
speech in politics is yielding in a de- 


soon Thousands 


demagogues. 


gree to the lessons of experience and 
Factory, furnace, 
and mill are sounding the glad notes 
of the new gossip in the South ; pros- 
perity isa converting power ; dollars 
are eloquent orators and appeal to 
prejudice as nothing else can. Every 
mill is a missionary, every furnace a 
pillar of fire by night; many and 
many a Rip Van Winkle is arousing 
from his long, long sleep. 

Oh, hasten the day when the men 
who lost in 1865 shall with their chil- 
dren and grandchildren become puar- 
ticipants in the glorious prosperity 
that now lies justin sight awaiting 
the triumphal march of the indus- 
trial South hand in hand with the 
industrial North. 

W.S. CLARK, SR. 

Beaufort Co., N. C. 
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A BIT OF HISTORY. 


common sense. 


Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer, 
James Monroe, of Virginia was 
elected President of the United States | 
During his term of office 
history records the initial move to- 
wards a number of important politi- | 
calchanges. Among these, and within | 


'a month from his inaugurition, a 


United States bank was chartered 
with $35,000,000 capital stock, the) 
government subscribing one fifth of 
same, or $7,000,000. 

This bank and its branches was 
made the official depository of pub. 
lic moneys. Sixteen years did this 
bank and its branches operate, until 
Andrew Jackson was elected Presi- | 
dent in 1832. The current receipts 
of the government were. by the. 
terms of the charter, to be deposited 
in this bank to be withdrawn only as 
needed for expenditures, unless 
otherwise ordered by the Secretary 
of the Treasury. 

General or President Jackson be- 
lieved that a gigantic monopoly was 
being established at the expense of. 
the people and desired the govern- 
ment deposits removed, but his Sec- , 
retary of the Treasury refused to so 
order, and finally resigned on a 
written request of the President, and 
another Secretary was selected who 
would execute the President’s wish. 
The new Secretary immediately or- 
dered that deposits with ‘‘The United 
States Bank”? should cease, and the | 
funds already on deposit should be 
withdrawn as needed in government 
expenditures. 

The bank soon closed its business 
and it was found in the settlement 
that its whole capital wes lost, in- 
eluding the $7,000,000 of the people’s 
money. It had been exhausted in 
payment of high salaries for officers 
and other expenses; in large loans | 
to Congressmen, editors and other | 
infiuential men ; in circulating cam- | 
paign literature and other extraor- 
dinary expenditures to prevent the | 
re-election of President Jackson. | 
And it was discovered that the whole | 
of this was done with the people’s, 
money and at the people’s expense, | 
for this $7,000,000 paid for stock, 
_and the deposits of the government 
| were found to be all the capital they | 
|had. That is, they formed the only | 
| actual basis of the bank’s operations. 
This action of President Jackson 
| was made a pretext and the banks 
|of New York refused to meet the 
'demands for the withdrawal of de- 
| posits and a general panic followed, 
| carrying suspension of business and 

wide-spread alestitution, bunkruptey 
‘and ruin. D. 
Wake Co., N. C. 
= oe 
From the vere latest reports Geor- 
gia fruit prospects are most gloomy. 
| That malignant enemy to fruit—the 
San Jose scale—has secured a foot- 
hold and, in some cases, within two 
| years have overrun and made use- 


‘less some of the best orchards in 
| that State. 
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Sharples Cream Separators-—Profit- 
| able Dairying. 


WHAT THE CENSUS WILL REVEAL. 


Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 


Take the 


by the census enumerators. In 1880, 


70 per cent. of the colored popula- 


tion was illiterate, while in 1890 this 


proportion was less than 57 


cent. Not only did the proportion 
of colored illiterates decrease be 
tween 1880 and 1890, but the abso- 


lute number of such persons dimin- 
ished. Whether the colored popula- 
tion will make as admirable a show- 
ing in 1900 isa question of the utmost 
significance. 

The territorial distribution of the 
illiterate population is another ques- 
tion of great interest. In 1890 the 
per centage of illiteracy in the North 
Atlantic States was 6.19, in the South 
Atlantic States 30.89;in the North 
Central States the rate was 5.70, in 
the South Central group In 
the last ten years the South has had 
a mdgnificent industrial. develop- 
ment. Whether this material pro- 
gress has resulted ina higher stite 
of education ; whether the benefits 
of progress have been shared by the 
masses, or have been secured by the 


29.73 
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richer classes, are questions which 
will be partly answered by the statis- 
tics of illiteracy in the Southern 
States for 1900. 

Another problem of great import- 
ance is the increase of tenancy, as 
opposed to the ownership of real 
property. From 1880 to 1890 the 
number of farm tenants in the United 
States increased at least 38 per cent. 
This increase general, but 
greater in the South Atlantic and 
South Central divisions of the United 
States than in other parts of the 
country. In general, the thirteen 
original States, rich in wealth, trade, 
and manufactures, are those in 
which the percentage of ownership 
ship of farms and homes is lowest, 
and in keeping with this fact, statis- 


was 


| tics of valuation show almost uni- 


versally that tenancy is most com- 
mon where land is most valuable. 
With the exception of the Italians, 
foreign-born persons of every nation- 
ality exceed the Americans in the 
degree of farm ownership. 

Hach State, county, “und city, the 
German population, the Italian pop- 
ulation, and every other element of 
our people has a distinct interest in 
seeing that the statistics of illiteracy 
and ownership which apply to them 


'are correctly represented in the next 


census. These are the standards ac- 

cording to which they will inevitably 

be judged. CENSUS. 
Washington, D. C. 
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THE ALLIANCE IN PENNSYLVANIA. 


The Farmers’ Alliance in Pennsyl- 
vania is in its eleventh year of ex- 
istence. It has brought new life and 
inspiration to the members on the 


—~Be ce 


farm by equally sharing all benefits | 
. Ss 


and advantages of membership with 


the daughters, wives and mothers, | 


bringing the social enjoyments 
through its doors to our homes. Sub- 


ordinate, County, State and Supreme | 


Councils welcome those who are 
strangers, thus opening the available 
avenues of a higher source of enjoy- 
ment than can be otherwise reached 
in isolated homes. 

The Alliance hasa trade directory, 
with special price contracts, where 
members may purchase home sup- 
plies, from the minutest want of the 
house to the great binder of the har- 


vest.. The Alliance has a mutual 


fire insurance company, available to | 


all its members, that has passed the 
experiment stage, giving protection 
at less than one-third the cost of old 


| line companies. The unity of action 


is shown by the fact that the com- 
pany has had no litigation for over 
three years. It isin its fifth year of 
insurance, and has over $700,000 in 
risks, with an annual increase of 
over + $100,000 each year in the past 
three years. 

There are over 100 working local 
lodges with a large membership. 
public receptions, its members aim 
to educate the people up to a higher 
standard of non-partisan economic 
government, making home and life 
more attractive, which is ever ex- 
emplified in the State Councils.— 
State President W. A. Gardner. 


$100 Reward $100, 
The readers of this paper wi'l be pleas 

learn that there is ab least one dy need ened to 
that science has been able to cure in all its 
stages, and that is Catarrh. Hall’s Catarrh 
Cure isthe only positive cure known to the med- 
icalfraternity. Catarrh being 
Gisease, requires a constitut 
Ha!ll’s Catarrh Cure is taken int 
directly upon the blood and mucou 
the system, thereby destroving the fou 
of the disease, and giving the patient strength 
by building up the constitution and assisting 
nature in doing its work. The proprietors have 
so much faith in its curative powers, that the 
offer One Hundred Dollars for any case that it 
fails to cure. Send for list of testimonials. 

Address, F. J. CHENEY & CO., Teledo,O, 
ae Sold by Nruagists, 5c. 

Hal!’s Family Pills are the best. 














race question, for in- 
stance, aS a single illustration of a 
large class of similar questions asked 


per 


In | 


ARE YOU A MAN? 





Have You The Virility That 
Nature Intended? 


The Mind Clear And The 
Body Vigorous? 


Is 


Parents, Are Your Sons Growin 
Into Notle Manhood Or Are They 
Laving The Foundation for Disease 
and Early Decay? 





J, NEWTO HATHAWAY M. 2. 

Nature has very severe methods of 
punishment for those who violate 
her aws. Sometimes she is putient 
and long suffering, but this in the 
end usually means that her punish- 


The boys 
and her 
man- 


ment is the more 
who disregard her 
warnings may ] 
hood with no strongly 
tons of disease or decay, but before 
they are thirty, they begin to feel 
aged, and at forty, if they are alive, 
they are broken-down, oid men, full 
of weariness and apprehension, un- 
fit for productive thought or labor— 


SC Vere. 
ae 
rues 
KLSS int » early 


marked sy 


y)t 
my)- 


self-made outcasts from society, 
without hope, or ambition or capac- 
ity for enjoyment. 

This is no overdrawn picture. 
Look about you and see the scores 


of men—hardly more than boys in 
years—who are simply jiving wrecks 
of what manhood 

the result of their own folly? 

What are the symptons? You 
know them, or many of them, if you 
are one towhomI am appealing, and 
one whom I am willing and able to 
help: There is the inability to carry 
out a clear, consecutive line of 

' thought, a weakened memory, an in- 
decision of mind, a dread of mental 
effort, a feeling of gradual loss of 


shovid be, and all 


; mental faculties and mental control. | 


There are illusions, suspicious and 
unfounded dread. 


with restless nights and wearying 
|days. There are the shifty eyes, 


| the pallid sunken cheeks, the drawn | 
| features, the halting, shambling gait, | 
the fiabby muscles, the rapid pulse, | 
the fluttering of the heart. the fickle | 
appetite, the fleeting pains and the | 


almost constant feeling of great de- 
pression. 

The kidneys become deranged or 
diseased, the liver, heart, stomach 
and biadder are affected, varicocele 
adds its misery, and finally the 
brain, end nerve tissue dry up or de- 
cay, and the end.if all this is un- 
checked, is either the asylum or the 
grave, at the time when the man 
shomid beat his prime—an active, 
useful force in the affairs of the 
worti—a loving and beloved hus- 
band and happy father. 

Nature makes no exception ; sooner 
jor later all must pay the penalties 
for their sinsaguinst her, untess they 
step before itis too late and repair 
damage which has been done. 

It is needless to tellany boy or any 
man What is the cause of this terri- 
i rible condition which has ruined and 
is ruining the lives of so manv. 

For more than 20 vears I have 
;muite adeep study of this, which is 

among the greatest of all problems 
in medical and social science. To- 
day the only problem with me is how 
best to reach, warn and aid these un- 
| fortunates. Many vearsago I demon- 
stvated that IT could give them back 
their munhood and their strength 
and health. Iocan number by the 
thousands those whom I have saved, 
and there is not one of them who 
would not give all he possesses rath- 
er than be again as he was when he 
came to me. Their gratitude is my 
greatest happiness, for I feel that in 
many causes I have saved their souls, 
|as well as their bodies. 
' To the parents of boys, I especially 
appeal-and ask for consultation. All 
confidences are sacred with me. My 
stunding as aphysician and a special- 
ist depends upon this, my record of 
20 years proves that such confidence 
; has never been violated. A parent, 
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There is great ir- | 
'ritability and extreme nervousness, | 


| es 
a boy, or a man can come to me, or) FACT Wot, ar BOUBE, BARN ,, 
write me, and be assured that none | TACT PES LING writ 
other will ever know of one word SUTCLIFFE & CO, 
that has been said or written, and| ABOUT Louisville, Ky, 


they cin be assured, provided my ad Ask for Book No. 79. It tells } 
Bey buy and paint to the 
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vice is followed, that a complete cure PAINT. tase. costs NOTHING ons 
will result. WILLSAVE Mire 
[i you have not read my little — : 
book, entitled, **Manliness, Vigor, \) 
Bealth,’’ I will send you a copy free, CH N A . 
postpaid, in plain wrapper. o DART 
[shall alsoebe pleased to send you é 2 OC AIR ~ Y 
ptom blanks and to correspond te : ace 4 
ronatany length about your = OR Sty mae 
without any cost to you. AMERICE i; aie LEE 
“Vel-e: n > oY ES 
J. Newton Hathaway, M. D., =i 
02, HATHAWAY & CO., i PROCLAMATION BY FUR AAt Mme 
21, A@LSOUTH BROAD ST., a ¥ ida UOVERNGR. 


ATLANTA, GA. “ 


$200 REWARD. 


STATE OF NORTH CAti 





LOLIN A 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMEy 
WHEREAS, official informatio, 
has been received at THIS DEPAR™ 
MENT that some person to the Es 
excutive unknown did the night 
of the srd June instant, burg 


dwelling h 


1 


On Jellies 


preserves and pickles, spread 
thin coaiing cof retined 


ly enter the 





‘en & ‘s muse of 
Mary Stroups, in Lincoin Co.. X 
f satlt upon one Lucy Williams 
age Fe AND WHEREAS, it appears th 
Fy aw Py Said person, unknow is fle 
; me State orso conceals if ti 
Will keep them absolntely moisture and ot we i aia ome th 
acid proof. Paraffine Wax 1s a! seful in orainary process of law ciunr 
a dozen other ways about the ho Fall : a : ‘ : eres ¢ 
directionsin each pound package. served upon him: 
Staneaats Ot. oO. NOW, THEREFORE. I, Dar 
erat 7 Russell, Governor of the State , 


North Carolina, by virtue of unt 
ity in me vested by law, do issue ¢) 
my PROCLAMATION, 
ward of Two Hundred 
the apprehension and delivery of ¢)}, 
suid criminal to the Sheriff of 
coln County, at the Court-houw 
Lincolnton, N. C., ond Ido enjoin a 
otticers of the State and ull go dL Cit} 
zens to assist in brin iid eri 
inal justice. 

Done at our City of Raleigh. thy 
‘th day of June, in the year of (4 
Lord one thousand nine hundred and 
in the one hundred and twenty-fonrt}; 
year of our American Independence 

DANIEL L. RUSSEL! 
By the Governor, 
Bayutus Caper, 
Private Secretary. 
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7 are a source ofcomfort. They are 
a source of care, also. If you care 
for your child’s health, send for 
illustrated book on the disorders 
to which children are subject 
and which 


FREY’S VERMIFUGE 


has cured for 50 years, 
One bottle by mail for 25 centa. 
E.& 8. FREY, 
Baltimore, Md. 


Mention The Progressive Farme 
when writing advertisers. 





GLEASON’S ¢ HORSE ¢ BOOK. 
Prof. Oscar R. Gleason, 


Renowned throughout America and recognized by the United States Goy 
ernment as the most expert and successful horseman of 
the age. The whole work 


comprises + 
400 PAG?S, 180 ILLUSTRATIONS. 
—History,— 


. Breeeding, Training, Breaking, Driving, Feeding, 
Grooning, Shoeing Doctoring, Telling Age, and General care of the Hors: 


You will know all 
abuut a horse 














No one can foo! yoo 
On the aze of a 
' horse after 


ws 
y) & 


O-od, 


_ BANS lt 
Gleason WY. ry oid 
eubduing “Wp. 
SE rence 
a 


yy Gleasur 
a 
uns Crawr 


larger crow cr 
‘ Plack Devil,** 


the man-eating 





a5 than the gree 
PT Barnum, with 
tals bia show. ever did. 
This remarkable work was first sold exclusiv 
copy. A new edition has been issued w 
illustration in the $2 edition, but is 
aa tough paper binding. 
ve are prepared to make this creat offer : ; i 7 subscrip- 
tions (not your own) to THE PROGRESS e Lod eg 83 in sie, 
(other than your own) and we will send you a copy free rer aid. 
We will send anv one a copy of this work and The Sg ne Far 
mer one year for only $1.25. First come, first served. Order at once. 


Address : THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
RALEIGH, N. C. 


M ively by agents at $2 per 
hich contains ever word and every 
printed on lighter paper and has a 
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Chain Gear Mower. 
THE STRONGEST, LIGHTEST DRAFT MOWER. 
Continental Reapers -i- Bonnie Binders 


se THOMAS HAY RAKES. 
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‘ ESIDENTS ARE NOMINATED. 
| st on U.S. Senator from Ne- 
| osmopolitan Magazine 
g tl nian of 1832 can- 
= for President and Vice-Presi- 


nominated in Na- 
The methods by 


have been 


nol] conventions. 


whit to-day the Republican and 
noyocratie nominees are selected 
: most precisely the same. The 

are called in substan- 





the sume way, representation 
based on the same plan, 


are in 





proce edings all re- 

cs mil ‘xcept that in the Re- 
n ( ntion the nomination 
najority vote, while 





of the Democratic 
7. 4] 7 4 
| tiw y-tlil = ii 
inal 
( nve i Ti n ~ 
ttece, consist ( 
n each « { th States 
1 bY ry 
i the Union i ~ 
ittee hi: n ( ree 


>of the President 
rot the Presidentia! 


ntinues in authority 
perseded by action of 
Natic nal Convention. This 
ttee issues the call for the 


-ention ; 1t determines 


eand place of meeting, mukes 
nire its as to conventicn 
tselects the sergeant-at-arms 
Vinor officials necessary for 


n purposes, are usually very 
ny und attract large audi 
| Nutional Committee 
the city 


always 
es that of location 
7] 


shh rovide free of cost a suitable 
raad meet all the general ex- 

i the convention—not in- 
however, any of the per- 

ns of the delerates thero- 

iddition to this, it has hap 

it late years that certain cities 
{fered pesca contribu- 


tint »the party campaign fund as 
litional inducement for secur- 
he convention. The city 


the eae 
ntion is to be held on 
next, voluntarily 
piedzed itself to pay into the treas- 
of the Republican committee 
me hundred thousand dollars ; most 
of which has already been subscribed 
ind turned over to the committee. 
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THE CAUSE OF THE INDIAN FAMINE. 


Iphia, where 
i Conne 


ith of June 





India 
ts large as the United States, with 
its population. These 
10.0990,000 people must be fed from 


their own crops, as there is, relative- 


four 


times 


ly, no manufacturing resource 
buy food with. There are parts of 


India with a population of 1,000 peo- 
to the square mile ; and there are 
ns upon millions of farm labor- 
‘Ys, vagrants, gypsies, and nonde- 
script Classes, whose means of living, 
enin times of plenty, are inscru- 
Ina normal year the country, 
whole, produces a little more 
i than is actually necessary to 
“apport its people. But the crops 
ive dependent on the monsoons—the 
southwest monsoon in the beginning 
summer, and the northeast mon- 
soon in the winter. If these periodic 
late, or are insufficient in 
trouble comes, and the 
¢ and winter crops of wheut, 
imey, and pulses in the north, and 
mee and millets in the south, 
»suffer. When the monsoons 
there is destitution 
‘affected district, and when a 
ristent succession of failures and 
partial failures oecurs, there comes 
it and terrible famine, like that 
untry is now groaning under. 
the first great famine of which 

re are records devastated the land 
9, when 10,000,000 perishsd in 
Bengal India has scarcely 
la decade free from scarcity of 
nin one district or another. The 
ish Government expects a 
isht about twice in every nine 
's, a famine once in every eleven 
elve years anda great famine 
© present about twice in a cen- 
—From “The Progress of the 
World American Monthly 
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iwsoa 


is ure 


be- 


ivsolutely, 


alone, 


ll,’ in the 
w of Reviews for June. 
Oe 
success’? out in 
and fragrance of 
itself. It isa 
always, bean- 
Fiction natur- 
share of 


for June comes 
the freshness 
Month of roses 
lcome visitor 
nd purposeful. 


“ims a its space at 


Us time, and the “Author of the 
hi neh, 

‘nto Commandment,’? by Paul 
West, is a charming leader. In re- 


tion of 
season 


the ¢ 
there is a ae sym. 
on “The College Men and 

men of 1900,” 2 six of the lead- 
iy educators of this country. 
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Each person is born to one posses- 
‘ion which outvalues all his others 

—his last breath.—Mark Twain. 
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Thousands Have Kidney Trouble 
and Don’t Know it. 


How “To Find Out. 

Fill a bottle or common glass with your 
water and let it stand twenty-four hours: a 
sediment or set- 

s) peer indicates an 
: unhealthy condi- 
: APP tion of ‘the kid- 
neys; if it stains 
your linen it is 
evidence of kid- 
ney trouble; too 
frequent desire to 
Pass it or pain in 
convincing proof that the Saage oat bled, 
der are out of order. 

i What to Do. 

is comfort in the knowledge so 
t Dr, Kilmer’s Swamp- 

y remedy fu ifills ev — 







Io ea, 


There 











of Swamp- Root e 


ample bottle of this 
wonderful anveg 

and a book that 
more about it 





SOUND DLSCTRINE. 





The first copy of ’ 
New Castle, Pa., 


Is a paper after our 


bune, of 
desk. It 
heart and 
we would rejoice to see such a one in 
very county in the U 
the salutatory we quote: 


rm 


he publishers of 


‘he Tri 
our 
own 


is on 


nion. From 
Tribune 
partisan 
bosses; they will bow to no party 
idol, wear no party J bend 


the s ipple hinges of the knee’ to no 


The 


will know no party or 





ive, nor‘ 


party Baal. The purpose of this 
to treat 
uestions and matters 
nt from a used 
standpoint—x thing for 
us to do were we dependent upon 
one political party or another for 
our support. hold that a thing 
cannot be right simply the 
press and politicians of a political 
organization called a party claim it 
is right. Neither do 
thing wrong for the sole reason that 


paper shall be all public 
pretaining to 
unhi 


impossible 


governme broad 


7 
ve 


because 


we believe a 


| the politicians and press of some other 
| party say it is wrong.” 


us of Col. Polk's 
extract from which 


This reminds 
salutatory, an 


we have adopted as our motto and 


keep standing on page 2. We 


wish The Tribune suceess. 


a 


Gentle reader, have you that socia- | 


bility that when you meet others in 
the dismal routine of life you speak 
to them and pass the time of day? 

You have? Then you consider it 
au respectable habit? 

Then why not fall into the 
spectable habit of reading the adver 
tisements in this paper? They are 
creetings sent out by 
those unable to see you by reason of 
listance, and ure amiable and socia. 
bie intimations that the authors are 
desirous of serving you to the extent 


re- 


of your wants. 

They do not intrude upen you like 
the book peddler, lie to you like the 
enlarge-your-picture man, talk you 
to death like the tree fiend, nor per 
suade you to buy more than you can 

like the drum- 
They . courte present 
themselves for your inspection and 
are equally bland whether you reject 
or take to heart the wisdom or op- 
portunity they offer. When you re- 
ply to one mention the journal you 
saw it in. It is the 
journai and incites the advertiser to 


pay for commercial 


mer. ously 


a kindness to 


renewed efforts. 
Read the advertisements.—Ex. 


t+ + 





COMING EVENTS. 
North Carolina Legislature re- 
assembles, Raleigh, N. C., June 12. 
Annual meeting North Carolina 
goa State Alliance, Hillsboro, 


N. C., August 14-17. 

National Republican Convention, 
Pa., June 19. 
Convention, 


Philadelphia, 
National Democratic 
tansas City, Mo., July 4. 
North Carolina State election, 

August 2. 
North Cars 
] More 


lina Teichers’ Assem- 


head City, N. C., June 
North Carolina State Teachers’ As- 
Point, N. C., June 


tT: 


sociation, High 


12-17. 
—~e o> oe 


A Washington, D. C., 
the question, 
fifteenth Amendment to 
tution be repealed?”’ 


society is to 
“Should the 
our Consti- 


debate 


Men can be cured privately and pos- 
itively at home of all weakness and | 


| disease. Write for new free book. 
| Dr. J. N. Hathaway, 22% South | 


Broad St., Atlanta, Ga. 


Kusiness Notices 


EASY TO HANDLE. 
Ingenious labor-suving™ machines 
and devices 


tion, 


,asa rule, require atten- 
and management to 
make them effective and useful. The 
bieycle will not pedal 
and steer. machine 
will not pedal and 
stitch. run away 
With the and a typewriter will 
run a 


labor, 


go unless 
The sewing 
unless 

A locomotive 
train, 
way with the English language, 


we 


go we 


will 





except under control of an expert 
A big steam engine, without a cart 
ful engineer, will run its iron elbows 
hrough the sides u ) yr WIC 
factory to pic A Cor 
1 \W S s 
, , 
I \ tea 
Ch a ( iil] 
iin) \ in 
i ki ( Vel ( A I 
a McCormick Ne lowe 1 Mc 
Cormit Hay Ral eun 1 n 
DING The Yraih o1 i e the 
ha dy 
( \ il 
Vi a tame pony to 
ears 
ELLWO00D" STEEL FENCES 
‘The ‘Eliwo rte Fenee hi isc > to 
stay’ is what the manufacturers say 
of it. The “Hilwood’’ Fence was 


fences 
its 


wire 
and 
ten 
season has elapsed in which 


among the first woven 
to obtain popularity, 
introduction 


not a 


since 


about years ago, 


the sales have failed to increase very 
materially over preceding seusons. 

Barbed wire makes a good fence 
and for certain purposes is still de 
sirab Bo eneral fencing pur 


poses, however, something better 


and more durable than the barbed 


wire fence, and something that will 
not injure stock, is positively de 
manded. Thousands of farms North, 
Kast, South and West have been 
fenced in whole or in part with 
the ‘“‘Eilwood”’ Fence, but the fact 
remains that the country still re- 


quires to be fenced because the pro 
portion enclosed with the ‘Ellwood’? 
Wire Fences is very small as 
pared with the total acreage. 


con 






68 INCH. 


ST AVAVAVAVAVAVAVAY,: 
on LIVIN 
OOOO 
NOONE 


VAVAVAN ( 
\\7\7Ral WAVAVAYANAVARAUANAtAW ae \ARARALAZIIVAL 
t | TANAVAVATAVAVAVAVAVAVATLVAVARANARANAATZESAOD 
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i TR ag ane ae een a 
“ELLWOOD FIELD FENCE (STANDARD STYLE) MADE LN SIX aniant. 

“Ellwood” 

very best hard steel wire 


which is 
practical for fencing The 
wire is thoroughly galvanized before 
the fence is woven, and the weaving 
makes ample provisions for the great- 
estumount of expansion and contrac- 
tion possible by reason of heat or 
cold. It is a strong, well put to- 
gether, thoroughly eficient and du- 
fence, requiring only to be 


purposs. 


rable 


i 


Fences are made of the | 


properly put up to insure its lasting | 


a lifetime. 
nm . . 1 a 
The American Steel & Wire Co., 

issues a very neat little catalogues 

the “Hillwood” 


instructions 


Fences, 


how to 


describing 
and giving 

put them up, which will be 2 
you tor the asking, and our readers 
are urged to send for this catalogue 
in order that they may study the 
merits of woven wire fencing for 
general farm and rench pyrpose 

“Ellwood”? Fences 

agents everywhere, thousands of 
dealers throughout the county are 
able to supply the fence inany quan 
tity, but me towrs 
have not vet sured an agency, our 
readers ure requested, in case of in 
ability to find an agent, to write for 


on 





ure sold by 


us it is possible si 


SOC 


full particulars to the American 
Steel & Wire Co, The Rookery, 
Chicago, I[il., or Empire Building. 


| New York. 
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4 RAKE SEPARATOR § 
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iS ? 
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D4 
? 
’ Lightest draught; $ 
¢ mo: t durable, perfect in ope eration and cheapest. bd 
e 
Farquhar Vibrator Separator > 
4 createst capacity; wastes no grain, cleans me 
4 ~ iy for market. Spe- P4 
Ag . ly adapted for mer- $4 
C- 3 threshing and P¢ 
“ crops. Threshes pq 


mrice, flax and millet. pq 
Received medals and pq 
awards at three world’s fairs. pq 


~ FARQUHAR ; 
Celebrated Ajax Engine 


Received medal and high- P4 
‘A est award at World's Co- pq 
Sal lumbian Exposition. Far- 
quhar’s threshing engines 
are the most perfect in 
Have seats, foot 
A) brakes and two inject- 
ors. Are very strong 
and durable and are 
made a as aught as is consistent with safety. 
There is no record of a Farquhar boiler ever pq 
exploding. Engines, Boilers, Saw ‘Mills and ? 
Agricultural Implements generally. Send for 7 
il lustrated catal 


B. FARQUHAR CO., Ltd., York,Pa. P§ 
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It is handier than a coal stove 


Flat ne 





Oil Stove is absolutely safe; it burns ordinary kerosene, without wicks | 


ENCaiS and 


| 
zs=- cool cooks 


You'll not need to regulate your cooking 
by the thermometer when you get a 
Wickless Blue Flame Oil Stove. On the 
hottest days you can cook whatever you 
choose, in whatever way you wish, with- 
out suficring any additional discomfort 

> cooking, The comfort you'll gain 
only one of the advantages of using 


Q 
wd &S G4 “« Lave 
ge ee slue | 








and cleaner and ch 


>aper. 


aud causes neither smoke, smell nor soot. 


Made in various sizes for various-sized families: 
pocketbooks—wherever stoves are sold. 


Live Stock Bought and Su 


ON COMMISSION. 


Milking 


a 


horns, Holstein Foresians, Beef breeds, 


Jerseys of best strains Short- 


Goats, Sheep, Swine or pouliry. Send 


your orders to 
FRANK E. EMERY, 
Raleigh, N 


24 Boylan Ave. - - - - 
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SIMPLE, S 
Gramps, Diarrnoca, Colds 
Coughs, Neuraiaia, 

Rheumatism. t 

2a 25 and 50 cent Bottles. é 

&2 BEWARE OF IMITATIONS 

: BUY ONLY THE GENUINE 

: PERRY DAY 

EA YAVAVAVAYAVA ANTS A A 


BILTMORE FARMS. 
Biltmore, N. C. 


HEADQUARTERS FOR THE 
AND IMPORTED STRAINS OF 


A. J.C. C. JERSEY, Large 
ENGLISH BERKSHIRES and 
STANDARD POULTRY. 


We exhibited at five State Fairs in 
the fall of 1899 and made a record 
that has never approached by any 
other breeding establishment. 

The BILTMORE JERSEYS won 
32 Sweepstakes, 5 First Herd Prizes, 
3 Second Herd Prizes, 44 individual 
First Prizes, 25 Seconds and 6 Thirds. 

BILTMORE BERKSHIRES won 18 
Sweepstakes, 119 First Prizes, 90 Sec- 
onds, and 16 Thirds. 

The BILTMORE POULTRY won 
over 500 prizes, and moro firsts and 
seconds on each and every 
we breed, than all our competitors 
combined. 


— lipnly to. GD, B, WESTON, capt 


243" SEND AT ONCE 
FOR SPECIAL PRICE 
LIST OF BERKSHIRES 
AND POULTRY, ONLY 
GOOD FOR ONE MONTH 
FROM DATE 
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Proclamation by the Govern, 
$200 REWARD. 


NORTH | TH CAROLINA, 
EXEC UTIVE DEPARTMENT. 

WHEREAS, 
has been received at 
LENT thaton May 13, 


STATE OF 
official information 
THIS DEPART- 
1900,in Mitch- 


ell Co., North Carolina, one George 
tamples did kill and murder one 
Charles Bise. 

AND WHEREAS, it appears that 


thesaid George Stamples has fled the 
or so conceals himself that the 
ordinary process of law cannot be 
served upon him : 
NOW, THEREFORE, I, 
Russell, Governor of the State of 
North Carolina, by virtue of author- 
ty in me vested by law, do issue this 
uy PROCLAMATION, offering «a re- 
vard of Two Hundred Dollars for the 
roprehension and delivery of said 
George Stamples to the Sheriif of 
iitchell County at the Court-house in 
inkersville, N. C., andIdoenjoin all 
fficers of the State and all good citi- 
fens to dssist in bringing said crim- 
inul to justice. 
Done at our City of Raleigh, the 
bth day of June, in the year of our 
Lord one thousand nine hundred and 


State, 


Daniel L. 


in the one hundred and twenty- 

fourth year of our American Inde- 

pendence. c 
DANIEL L. RUSSELL, 


| By the Governor: 


BayLus CADE, 
Private Secretary. 








BEST NATIVE 


variety | 


sold at prices to suit any sized 
If the dealer dues not have them, writeto the 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY. 


fara i Ala 


READ THE PREMIUM OFFERS. 


WORK 


WIN : ONE: OF : THEM, 


YOU WILL HELP YOURSELF, 
BRETHREN AND THE STATE 
ALLIANCE, 


—Go TO ND— 


IN SO DOING 
THE 


=> 2 2 a 


PREMIUM OFFERS... ck. 
The Business Agent who does the most busimess through the 
State Business Agency other than Fertilizers and Sewing 


Machines, from September Ist, 1099, to dugust ist, 1200, a0. Nl 


The Business Apent Doing the next Largest Amount of Busi- 
ness, under above restrictions, will be piven $6, 


The person ordering the greatest number of the Improved High Arm 
Alliance Sewing Maehines through this office from August 1, 1899, to 
August 1, 1900, ‘Will be given FREE one Improved High Arm Alliance Sew- 
ing Machine. 

To the person sending in the second largest number of orders will be 
given FREE one Hillsboro Sewing Machine. 
~ To the person sending in the third largest number of orders will be 
given FREE either a No. 1 Set Buggy Harness or a No. 1 Boss Bashing Ma- 
ae 

To the lady sending in the largest number of orders for the above 
Sewing Machines will be given $5 in cash. This is in addition to the above 
' Premium Offers. 


Begin in Time Now and You May Win! 


ng 9) < 
COW PEAS ~ COW PEAS 


200 Bushels Cow Peas for sale at reduced 
price. Write to-day for prices as 
: they will soon be sold. ; 


THE BUSINESS AGENCY GAN SUPPLY 


Fertilizers, Farming Utensils, Plows and Castings, Hardware, 


Buggies, Wagons, Harness, Wagon Scales, Farm Bells, Cook 
Stoves, Feed Cutters, Harrows, Hay Presses, Corn Shellers, 


Furniture, Sewing Machines, 
Pianos, Organs, Barbed and Plain Wire, 
Poultry and Farm Fencing, Guns, Powder, Shot, Loaded 
Shells, ete., ete., ete. Write for prices on anything you want. 
Allorders filled at prices ruling on the day the order is received. 
Send for 1900 Catalogue of Buggies and Harness just out. 


ANUS di URGANS 


Adapted to Churches, Halls, Schools and the Home, 


1a7°SEND FOR CATALOG. 


Heavy and fancy Groceries, 


Washing Machines, 


KER, STATE BUSINESS 
HILLSBORO, N. C.; 


BOOKS | ACES 


Every Farmer and Farmer's Son eu.20 ino 
SHOULD READ! 


TT. B. PAR AGENT, 





Wanted for the best selling book 
ever published — 1,000 delivered 
in York Co., 8. C., 1,100 in Ander- 
son County, 00 in Charleston, 
1139 in Memphis. One agent 
8 250 in one week, $4.00 to $10.00 per day sure. 


r state your ex perience, if any 


J. L. NICHOLS & CO., 


ATLANTA, GA. 










The following books combine 

the results of the very latest and To Repair 

best science with the best skill Broken Arti-  . 
cles use 


of practical farm work and man- 
agement. Each one is written 
by a specialist who has attained 
reputation for long continued 
and conscientious work. Every 
volume is readable, simple, clear- 


Major's 
«Cement 


cut, practical, up to date, and 
throughly scietific and reliable. i 
Every farmer who strives to RUBBER 
keep abreast of tlte times should cae 
read them. teATiER 
L. H. Bailey’s Principles of Agriculture 1.25 c T, 
AT. Root’s A. B.C, of Bee Culture 1.25, x 2 ae ee 
Henry Stewart's The Domestic Shee P ; 1.50 
Voorhees’ Book on Fertilizers..... c . 1,00 TO EXCHANGE! ary good 
Practical AGPICULEUTLe, ,,.........ceeee reese ees gph 0 t Guana 


phone and fourteen popular records 
for a good bicycle, 1899 or 1900 model. 
Address, 
RANDALL H. FUSSELL, 


Rose Hill, Duplin Co., N. C. 


Any of the above eoleabie books 

will be sent postpaid upon receipt 

of price. Address: 

THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, | 
RALEIGH, N. ©. | 










































































The Progressive Farmer, 





June 12, 





[CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 1.] 


market is certain and the supply fa 


short of the requirements. 


DIRECTIONS FOR STARTING A SUMAC consummated, however, | gested, will, in muny instances, con 
; PLANTATION. nary care and usage. He must give |} sume ten pounds of pea vine hay a 
The best species to cultivate is the his milch cattle extraordinary atten- day, as we have proven by actual 
native white sumac. But if the soil, tion in order to reap the benefit of test. Since your correspondent 
is not verv dry, the black species | their full capabilities. seems to think that Iam a theorist, 
may be used. The staghorn sumac This ‘‘mixed farming” business, of I might say that I spent twenty 
shoald not becultivated. The Italian | Which dairying is supposed to form) years of my life on a farm where 
sumac, Rhus coraria, may also be; an integral part, is the cause of a) milk produetion was one of the chief 
cultivated, but itis less hardy and | whole lot of inferior cows, poor milk | objects kept in view. Ihave done 


less promising than the native white 


species. 


The best way to start a plantation 
ather the young sprouts in the 
woods and hillsides and transplant 
eaves 
Root cuttings 
Shoot 
cuttings can be used, in spring only, 
just as willows and poplars are some- 
seeds 


is tog 
them in October after the 1 
have begun to fall. 
from old plants are excellent. 


times propagated. The ripe 


may be gathered in the fall and kept 
In the spring 


in shallow furrows about 2 


dry like other seeds. 
sow them 
feet apart 


and cultivate 


son. Transplant to field in October 
Seedlings make the best and most 
vigorous plants. In setting in the) 


field the 
rows about six feet 
feet apart in the row. 

The plantation should 
shallow cultivation ficient 
keep down weeds and until 
July ist. Cow peas should then be 
sown in the seuiebeagles 
be t plants are set 
out, but a crop is certain every year 
thereafter. The should be 
broken off the 
hand, as soon as the 
tained their full size. This is about 
June 15th to July ist in North Caro- 
lina. Only the bottom leaves should 
be taken at first gathering. 
A second crop. of will 
come out. These, with the leaves 
left at first picking, 
ered about September 


apart and three 


suf 
grass 
tuken the year the 
leaves 


main branches by 
leaflets have at 


leaves 


15th. The 


September gathering may be donc | 


by pruning off the top branches so 
as to keep the bushes open and about 
six feet high. The leaves will fall 


off the woody prunings in the process | 


of drying. 

The American white sumac grown 
under best conditions and picked, 
dried and ground in the best man- 
ner, about 28°; of 
grade of tannic acid. It is superior 
to the Italian sumac, wl 
the New York market f« 
$100 per ton. 

Those who 
probably grind it 
sell directly 


contains 


sells in 
to 


ich 
xr SSO 
cultivate will 
themsel 
to tanners or 
commission menin New Y 
mac must be ground in 

made stone mills; metal must 
come in contact with the leaves. 
a small way the leaves can be ground | 


sumac 


ves and 


ork. Su 


with a pestle ina barrel or mortar. | 
| proved stock, I referred especially to: formerly did from scrubs. 
| beef cattle. 


There is money in the sumac crop, 
but like everything else, it requires 
practice to produce a good article. 
Those who wish to try this crop 
should begin with one-quarter acre 
or so and enlarge as experience, dic- 
tates. The undersigned will be 
pleased to furnish any desired infor- 
mation concerning the sumacs. 

GERALD McCarrtny, 

Botanist, N. C. Dep’t Agriculture. 


--‘The Dairy. 


~ VALUE OF REGULAR MILKING. 





Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 
Cows are creatures of habit, and | 
the habits of their owners are re- 
flected in their milk yield. The 
dairyman who milks his cows ata 
regular hour night and morning, 


will secure an eighth or tenth more | 
milk from them than though there | 


was a variation of an hour or twoin 
the milking hours every day. 

The writer has seen this particu- 
larly tested to his satisfaction on 
some large dairy farms in Central 
New York. The methodical dairy- 
men, ‘“‘as regular as clock work,” 
came out ahead every time. 

Right now, at the beginning of the 


active dairy season, is the best pos- | 


sible time to put this rule of regular- 
ity into practice. Dairymen should 
make it a rule, say to milk their 
cows at six o'clock in the morning 
and six o’clock at night. After this 
rule has been once established on the 
premises, it should be like the laws 
of the Medes and Persians, unalter- 
able and respected accordingly. It 
is such acommon occurrence to let 
other farm duties interfere with the | 
regular care and milking of cows, 
that it may be hard to make some) 
believe who ought to know better, 


that strict adherence to method has | 


anything to do with dairy success. 

It can safely be set down that if a 
man is conducting what he calls) 
‘‘mixed farming,’’ and dairying is a 
part of the ‘‘mixture,’’ that his cows 


for one sea- ! 


plants should be placed in 


receive 
to 


No crop should | 


should be gath- | 


best } 


through | 


specially | 
not | 

In | 
| business. 


| 
|that they have 


} 


| | ce in be made to pay more in propor- 
tion than any of his other 
'tural interests. This will 


tive, 
agricul- 
not 


r 


under ordi- 


and meager work 


that 


butter, 
jis high time 


and ] profits. It 


dairying under 


every kind of 


at its true worth, 
of agriculture and the quality of of the dairy 
|; milk products. Do not stop to hoea 
five cent hill of beans, when you oats for North Carolina 
should be milking a fifty dollar cow, I did suggest oats for 
or one that would be worth fifty! and growing stock, 
dollars if she were milked regularly. 

Don’t call to your 
mangy worthless cur in driving up. stock. 
the cows, 


cow. 


when every hurried step not supposed to apply 
they take causes their blood to surge | in North 


to all 


tions Carolina; it was in 


but itis a fact that a cow weigh- 
ing 1,000 pounds and limited to 30 
be , pounds of silage, as the ration sug- 


connected with 
the dairy and know something of the 
such conditions should be regarded | practical side of the balanced ration 
both for the profit question and of the care and feeding 


5. I did not suggest corn meal and 
beeves, but 
young calves 
and it has been 
repeatedly demonstrated that they 
assistance a/ are the feed par excellence for young 
Again, the press bulletin was 
condi- 


toward fever heat, and results in! tended primarily for Tennessee con- 


milk that will undergo dangerous | ditions, and oats, as you are aware, 
fermentative changes very quickly.|are a crop of considerable import- 
GEORGE. E. NEWELL. ance in this Stute and are likely t 


be of 
the near 


much greater importance ii 
future. 


Live Stock. 


) 


1 


6. With regard to cotton seed meal 


PROF. SOULE REPLIES TO TAR seem 


FARMER. 3 
weil as 





any person, 
Explains His Position on Matters of Inter- demonstrated during my 
est to Stock Growers. 


Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 


In your issue of May 22nd, of : : : = 
: é ‘ the ration of meal and hulls is a de- 
| which you kindly forwarded mea. : 
ss oe cided advantage ;and thatin order 
copy, a **Tar Heel’ farmer takes me ; : ; 
to secure the best quality of beet 


to task about a recent press bulletin 
issued from this Station. I appre- 
ciate that the criticism was made in 
no “captious’’ spirit, but for fear my 
' position may be misunderstood, I 
| beg to present the following state- 
;ment: 
| 1. I did notintend to intimate that 
there were no fine cattle in Tennes- 
Every person knows that some 


and to finish the cattle for the 
cago markets, it is necessary 
meal through the jast 
three months of the feeding period. 

7. Tagree with your correspond- 
ent that everything which can be 
raised on the farm shouid be raised 
to feed. We must raise stuff 
for feed and feed more animuls, for 
| of the finest Jersey cattle produced itis the only way in which we can 
come from Tennessee. secure the necessary material to 


F . build up and reclaim our wornout 
| but as compared with the number of f 
arms. 


cattle inthe State, the number of : 
: aes Trusting that these statements 

‘world beaters’’ is very small. i : eee ; 
es : . will be taken in the spirit in which 
2. The fact thas so many dairy 

: : ; they are made, Iam, 

| cattle have been shipped from Ten- 5 ee 

| ge Very respectfally, 

| nessee has naturally resulted in the so 

ANDREW M. SOULE, 


eorn 


more 


see. 


| in the world 





yoorer cows being left at home. : 

D 7% x . ; Agriculturist Tenn. Expt Station. 
From sctual experience in purchas- | ~ >, : oa 

; : : A Knox Co., Tenn. 

ing dairy cows for our herd ut the 
| Experiment Station, he have found The Dawlive Va P| 
'it almost impossible to Secure a cow ~ b Ueaial 5 ard. 
Dihiecd a Le 5 ° : 
'givingas much as 5,000 pounds of coe 

* u PURE BREEDS AND MANAG 
milk a year, even ata good price. ate 


Farmers who 
the 


| While a good many cows producing 


look for something 


2,000 to 8,000 pounds of mitk a year more than ordinary pure 


could be found, they are below our. breeds are disposed to manage on the 
standard, und they are below the theory of ‘‘the more feed the more 
standard of any dairyman who hopes eves,’ and the resuit is that they 


to muke a reasonable profit in the feed excessively, make their fowls 
too fat, and do not get as many 


With from the pure-bred fowls as 


regard to our need of im- 
Such ir- 
‘act is the Jerseys | stances are so common that they are 
a run in Tennessee well known, as many farmers who 


been so largely | have flocks of pure bred birds comi- 


The f 
| have had such 


| crossed on the old Shorthorn founda- | plain that their neighbors, who keep 
| tion stocks that the quality of beef 


only scrubs, get more eggs than they. 
| has depreciated in recent years. As | The faultis that while the neighbors 
_ beef making in the nature of things | do not feed so much food and compel 
;must be one of the great industries their scrubs to work and scratch, 
of East Tennessee in the near future, the farmer who has good birds feed 
it is necessary that we have early | them until he makes them very fat 
| maturing cattle, that we have cattle | and renders them liable to disease. 
| that yield the highest per cent. of | What every farmer should do is to 
dressed meat to live weight, that we | never 
| have cattle that will make the best | 
| use of the food fed, ete. In order} portion of their food by 
| to do this if is necessary to cross up (scratching), as he will save food by 
;or grade up our native stocks, with so doing and have his fowlsin better 
|the best possible beef sires obtain- ,condition than when he 
able. 


feed his fowls when they show 


working 


surfeit 


'them. It is almost impossible t» 

It was in this sense that Istated convince farmers that the sures 
we were handicapped for the need of | way to stop egg production in t! 
improved stock and the facts will summer is to feed the flock ex 

amply justify my statement. In at- clusively on corn, for it may he 


tempting to purchase cattle for a; noticed on ever y farm that when 
| beef-feeding experiment last fall, | night comes corn will be given libe - 
| we found it very difficult to find eat- ally, and that, too, to hens that hav re 
| tle of even b eerste quality for this | just come in from the range wit 
| purpose. For dairy production our | /crops full. Corn is very “iva r, 
istandard can be greatly improved | and large, fat hens will frequentiy 
and must be improved if we hope to | | die during warm days from excessiv: 
keep in the race with Northern pro- | ‘heat. More eggs will sometimes Le 
ducers. I admire all the good quali- | secured by giving no food at all 
ties of the Jersey cow, but for beef summer than when the fowls are 
production she is not in the same very highly fed. When improving 
class with the essentially beef herds. | the flock aim to feed according to the 
3. With regard to the balanced! breed. It is a waste of time and 
ration question. It has been demon. | food to feed such active birds as Leg- 
| strated so clearly by the experiment , horns very liberally, as they 
| Stations time and again that some 





in 


can pick 


up twice as much as they can eut 
|rations are better than others and during the day. Large fowls may 
| that a balanced ration has its value receive lean meat, the Brahmas 
,as wellasits limitations, that I will especially, but nothing else. Let the 


| not discuss that question here. scrubs be improved by using pure- 
4. Your correspondent evidently | bred males, and if they have been 
thinks I am off on a balanced ration good layers treat the improved japec 
|for a dairy cow. I will state that in the same manner. If a flock 
| we fed the ration as published in’ scrubs and one of pure-breds are Sop 
| our press bulletin with great success alike it will be noticed that the pure 
|to our dairy herd the past winter. bred hens will lay more eggs than 
| | All cows may not eat this rationand the others, and produce fifty per 
all cows are not expected to. <A cent. more in the form of 
| (ration is nothing more than sugges- Farm and Fireside. 


meat,— 


Chi- 
to feed 
two or 


no inclination to attempt to secure 2 | 


and hulls, Iadmire their virtures as 
but it has been 
connection 
with the Texas Experiment Station 
that the addition of sorghum hay to 


rmcrcrg | 
esgss 


they | 
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‘ ere’sa Drill that works well in any soil. Thou = 
t 3; of larmers pronounce it the most satistac- ~ 
tory implement they ever owned. It’s the famous . 
DISK 


‘ 


i sentucky DRILL 


e@ it has more good points than any 

ble drag bar is on the concave side 
4 ving direct pressure on the cutting 
edge and cz itty light draft. There is not ac 
wheel on the drill. ‘Uhe disk be arings are prac- 
tically dust proof. The front lft doe ay with 
complie ated connections behind the hopper and gives easy 
access to disks for oiling, etc. It mever clone. i »kes or 
gathers trash, It does good work ou unplowed g 
able heel shoe, 
Catalogue sent FREE, 
1, 
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S&F RF 


No black powde or act son the market co 
voting quatitics. Sure fire 2 


nd, Made in 10 ate. anne) 
BRENNAN & as “Dept. Act 


ULTURAL WORKS Ane.) 
’ LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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are with the ‘‘NEW RIVAL’? in unie 
‘u waterprooi, Get the genuine. 
. - - S New Beye 
Ney Haven, Sona, 
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the Kentucky Shoe Drill with detach- 
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woods COLD STORAGE 


Need Potatoes 


For Planting in June or July. 


Sprout vigorously, and yield splen- 
did crops of Choice quality 


Late Potatoes. 
The following are extracts from cus- 
tomers letters who planted Wood's Cold 
Storage Seed Potatoes last season. 


‘‘Came up beautifully and yielded splendidly.’’ 


*‘Not a single hill failed to come up.”* 


‘Made the choicest lot of Potatoes lever saw.’ 


**Had fine Potatoes.’ 
‘* The Cold Storage is the kind to use.’’ 








‘Well pleased with them--made a large crop.”’ 





‘*Par superior to those kept in ordinary way.”’ 





‘*l have never grown finer o~ larger Potatoes.” 


Place your order now for shipment at 
such time as you want to plant. De- 
scriptive Circular giving prices and full 
information mailed on request. 


If you are interested in German Millet, Cow 
Peas, rghums, Buckwheat or any season- 
able seeds for Summer sowing, write 
for prices and our special circular 
in regard to same. 


T. W. WOOD & SONS, Seedsmen, 


RICHMCND, - - VIRGINIA, 
We are Headquarters for 


INSEN Seed & Plants, 


Valuable book about it, telling how togrow thousands of how to 
grow thousands 
dollarsworth, what used for and m4 0 is growing it. Sent for oe 


AMERICAN GINSENG GARDENS, ROSE HILL, New York, 


HARARAAARA 





WMOSELEY’S 


Vee ere wake wear avabewerd 


Fruit Evaporator 





A litt!s factory for only $6.00. “For use on ar 
‘ stove. No extraexpense for fuel 5 














nordin ary 


. Med, 
rates Apples . pears, peach« : all ds of 
vita berries, corn, Sine skin and abl 
ar, Agents wi inted. A ereut selier, 
MOSELEY & PRITCHARD SFG. C¥., 
| (Mention thi is paper. Clinton, tov 
. < 80 
Se Paice: Bs wy RY 
NG arantecd. doubts 
: - ily Combini beau 
DRE 2 0 
few em ee V tos entra! St 
Cataloy: Free ree NAM 
HUNT'S CONSUMPTION 


—AND— 

BRONCHITIS 
Cures when all else fails 
for testimonials which 
truth of this statement. 


CURE. 
Write 


rove the 


This 


wonderful remedy is prepared by 


Rev. George E. Hunt. 
N.. Price, 50¢ per bottle 
sale by all druggists. 


* COW PEAS. 


6BDDBO8 28 GB @ 


COW - PEAS - FOR 


—ADDRESS— 


Lexineton, 


>, For 


»s 
g 
. 


SALE, 


J. BRYAN GRIMES, 


WASHINGTON, N. C. 





ae Een Ee ~r 
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do bemterten t ards 
has nine horizontal wires and is 50 inc’ & high. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO. ADRI 


AN, MICH, 





USbFEU L 


BOOKS. 


THE SECRETARY-TREASURER H ASS SEVERAL USEFUL BOOKS THAT 


SHOULD BE IN EVERY SUB-LODGE. 
ARE AS 


1) Book nicely arranged, new kind 


AND PRICES 

Secretary's Rol 
Record of } ie 
Secretary's Receipt B Ok, for < Ln s.Y 
Secre tary's Warrant Book, with “iw u 
Treasurer’s Receipt Book, with sti 
Secretary’s Account Book, ... 
Treasurer's Account Book. 
ante book (new kind), - 

Vorking Bulletins, 
hs pi Constitutions, 
Rituals, ve 


} . 
LOMROCLrSH1 


| National Constitutions, “ 


| 
| 


Application Blanks, 
Fraternally, 


a734+1 
Ith 


(per dozen) 


(in pads) 


THE NAMES 


FOLLOWS: 


stub 


b. 


T. B. PARKER, 





20¢ 
50¢ 
50¢ 
5O¢ 
Free. 


Secretary-Treasurer N. C. F. 8. A., Hillsboro, N. C. 


| V, ve McBI 


a 
| HOICE Vegetable, 


will always fin 


market—but only that farm, 
can raise 
the 
tain both quality and q 


them who has «ty 


great secret how to 


by the judicious use of 
balanced fertilizers. No fert)) 
izer for Vegetables can pr 

a large yield unless it 


at least 89% Potash. Send 


our books, which furnish f, 


information. We send the 


free of charge. 


GERMAN KALI W< 


IRI 


g3 Nassau St , New York. 


CLUS ) RATES. 


Nowadays papers are s 
nearly everybody can «afiord ¢ 
two or more. We hav: 
list of some of the best ix 
ean furnish them in corn: 

The Progressive Farm 
price than you can secm 


ly. Hereis the list. T! ’ 
the parenthesis is tl} ? 
scription price of the ; 
other figures are what 

the paper with THr 
FARMER both one year. Re 


the other papers cann 








the club rates, but all 
You ean rene 
get the club rates 
RESSIVE FARMER a 
Kk Detroit Free 
ctieal Farmer (1 
eek New York Y 
Vthent \ cly Cons tution 
ily years Sasen cots 
Louisville twice-a-we k Cour 
nal (News % 
Pwice-n-Month Home and j 
Farin yowsiscow@swageinwed 
Semi Mont ‘ly Farm and | 
(harm) 
Monthly Wome ws Home Co 
ion (Magazine)... : ‘ 
Weekly Farmers Voice (F: ri 
Monthly American Queen M4 
man’s work and Fashions). 
Weekly Hoard’s Dairyman 
ing). eee a eet 
We shall be glad to quote you 


prices with any paper you 
vou want any other agricultural pu 


per write us. If you want the At 
lantiec Monthly. Scribner's, MeClu 
or any other magazine, let us knov 


If you wish the Youth’s Com 
Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Evening Post or any other standaz 
ees Sn ees 

Home per1oadical ask Ws 


Tf vou 











ical send 
gee Mat vie 
your order in eo L 
renewal or not. 
lence invited. 
Jf you w 
write for + 
we send twice 


the weekly 


ish more t} 
rate 
-a-week C 
Progressive | 
-emi-inonthly Home and 
the monthiv American Qn 
veur for only $2.15. 


pecial 


Nore.—In forwarding subse 
tions to other publication, we or 
act as the agent of the suhscrili 
and after we have paid over the s1 
sc ription our responsibility cease 
Failure to receive magazine or pape 
change of uddress, ete... should |e 
reported directly to he publish 


not to us. 





Se be oy Reais fs 


- 


ee Te: UP Cree 


TO ALL POINTS 
North, South and West. 


Schedule in Effect November §, 1098 


SOUTHBOUND 
oO 





Ly. Now York P, R. R...411:00 a. 1. " 
Ly. W: ishington, P. R R. 5:00 pou I 
Ly. Richmond, ’A.¢ .C.. 9:00 p.m, " 
Ly, Portsmouth, S.A. L685 p. 1a. aE 
Ar. Weldon, asdconstesscce MEMEO Dy 326 
Ar, Henderson... . 12:56 a.m. | n 
Ar. Raleigh.. n ~u 
Ar. Southern Pines, .in ' 
Ar. Hamlet ce n mn 
Lv. Wilmington, s. i. e waent : 
Ar, Monroe, 8. A. L...... * 6:8 a.m n 
Ar, Charlotte, S.A. : " W 
Ar, Chester, 8. A. L i m 


P. CAT CON WOO ....4550- 00500000 








AP: AtRORO So, ,: iu. 
Ar. Atlanta.... mi. " 
SOUTHBOU ND. 
102 No 
Lv. Atlanta, 8. A. L. * 1:00 p.m. | * 8) p 
Ar. Athens 3:08 p.m, | 05 p.! 
Ar. Greenwood.. 5: in. | Wa. 
BPs CBORICP iiss cisic seins Fy me} 408 a.m 
Ar. Monroe, 9: 30 * m. {| Sioa! 
' 


. Charlotte, S. A, hee 


4 * 8:20 p.m. 

Ar, Hamlet, A. A. L.......#11:10 p.m, | * 7430.7 
Ar, Wilmington, Ss. A. #12:00 p.m 
Ar, So. Pines, 8S, A. 1 | * g:00 a Y 
Ar. Raleigh aid } Wl:lsat 
Ar, Henderson, j 12 p.u 
Ar. Weldon, j° 2:00 p.! 
Ar. Portsmouth | Zo p.t 
Ar, Richmond, A, L. | * 7:20 p.n 
Ar, Washington, Pe Rk. | Lis0p.0 


r. New York 
* Daily. 





t Daily Ex, Sunday. 


Nos. 403 and 402.<=!4¢ \!0n¢ 


ay a 
of Pullman Sleepers and Coaches botw 
ington and Atlanta, also Pullmun 
tween Portsmouth : ang Charlotte, N. ¢ 


Nos. 31 and 48.--!0° 45,4; & 


Solid Train. Coaches : 
Pullman Sleepers between Portsmouth ane 
Atlanta. 
soth trains make immediate 
AGlania for Montgomery, Mobil», 
Texas, California, Mexico, Chattanooga, 
Ville, Povey oy Macon, Florida. 





‘Express 


nd 


connections 4 
New Orleans 
Nast 


For Tickets, Slee ‘pel rs, etc., apply to 
T. 8. LEARD, T. P. A. 

Z. P. SMITH, C. T. 

Yarborough Hous 





en N.¢ 








E. 1 +e B. GLOVER, 

ah ffic Mgr 
ALLEN 

Gen’l Supe rintendent. Ge n | Pass. 


GENERAL OFFICE, 
PORTSMOUTA, VA. 


JOHN, H.W. 
ice-P reside nt and Gen’! Mgr. 


Agit 








Vo 


In 
for * 
the - 
prep 
see. 
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